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NOTES OF THE WEEK which they entered into this futile campaign, their 
leaders have frittered away vast sums, to a back 
NCE more the Allies have patched up their their men and their movement for more years than they 
() itereces yet again we grope ae way would care to admit. We hear a lot about Labour 
into the uncertain future with all the en- ‘leaders, but there are none. 
tanglements of European politics round our feet. 
What with the costly and ornamental League 
of Nations at Geneva, and the innumerable free 
peoples of Europe, the average man is fogged and 
indifferent. The plebiscite may be theoretically cor- 
rect, but it is uncertain in practice. There may be a 
great number of Poles in Silesia, but they are 
attracted, and kept, there by German enterprise and 
industry. Wipe out these latter, and the Poles will 
have to chew their much-prized flag in lieu of food. 
The Pole was ever a sentimental fellow, spoiling for a 
fight or a romantic adventure, but never for work or 
anything serviceable. And as we cannot live on poetry 


We do not know whether the new postal policy is 
that of Mr. Kellaway or the permanent officials, but we 
hardly think it will commend itself to business men who 
generally try to cover losses by increasing turn-over. 
If we assume that the overhead charges of the Post 
Office cannot be reduced materially, it stands to reason 
that their ratio will be increased by a smaller amount 
of work. On the other hand, it would decrease with a 
larger turn-over. As it is, the Post Office business will 
be lessened considerably, and consequently the service 
will be increasingly uneconomic. Quite apart from the 
illogical charges cited by us four weeks ago, the Post 
or music, Poland must fall into line with the rest of Office might be made a very profitable undertaking as 
humanity. France is angry with us. Again it is 4 Private concern. Here is an object lesson. Many 
“Perfidious Albion.’? Having annihilated the Ger- years ago the Glasgow Corporation were faced with a 
man fleet and annexed the German Mercantile Marine, S¢rious loss in their tramway undertaking. Knowing 
we say to France, rightly in dread of a German army, the attractions of the ‘‘ bawbee,”’ the Glasgow finan- 
“Look after yourself.” One cannot help sympathis- ciers made a bold venture of 4d. fares for a really long 
ing with the people who have no bolster between them- hurl through the streets. The result exceeded their 
selves and an embittered enemy. France dreads the Wildest expectations, and bawbees came to them in such 
retention of one Prussian soldier in post-war Germany, huge quantities that the tramways became a most valu- 
and she clings to us in her distress. We have every ble asset to the city instead of a dead loss. This was 
sympathy with her, but we cannot blind ourselves to 2Chieved by increasing the turn-over on fixed establish- 


the fact that her feelings may lead us where we are ment charges. 


loth to go. 
In Glasgow, by the bye, action is contemplated by 
In spite of their leaders’ protests to the contrary, the the Baillies to protect the young from the harmful 
miners are heartily sick of the strike and tired of idle- effects of Cinema Exhibitions. The dram shops fared 
ness. As a matter of fact in Shropshire some have so well in Glasgow, because of the dreary surroundings 
broken adrift and gone back to work. The reason is and mean housing accommodation, and now picture pal- 
obvious: their money is finished. If ever men were aces thrive beyond all else, and so popular have they 
badly led, it is the working men of England to-day, and become that the Bailies are quite concerned about the 
in this latest instance they find themselves in a cul de sac__ pictures shown to all and sundry. They propose a 
with an absolutely indifferent public basking in tropical censorship of their own, and if they manage this, we 
weather, and every industry glad to have a holiday and are sure of edifying results. The first official com- 
a rest, even if it is caused by lock-out or strike. Know- plaint is of a Garden of Eden film, wherein the costumes 
ing the conditions and the probable circumstances in worn are of that period. We do not forget that the 
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Baillies of Glasgow were once famous throughout the 
world for having draped the casts in their municipal 
galleries, and it was their ban on the exhibition of a 
very mediocre picture that travelled the country under 
the enticing name of ‘ Nana’ that made it notorious 
and profitable. In spite of the demoralisation of war 
profits, the Scot still retains a strong puritanical 
element, and if this gets hold of the ‘‘ pictures,’’ we 
shall have an amusing denouement. 


Ireland has done another foolish thing, destroying 
the second of her finest buildings. The Post Office 
has gone, and now the Custom House. This proves 
incapacity to govern or lead, for the destruction of any- 
thing which costs money and labour to produce is an 
act of folly which cannot be justified. Nor is there any 
credit attached to such a piece of evil-doing, for a child 
can destroy what it takes a wise man to produce; and 
any good work which is removed is an economic loss 
that can never be made good. However many Cus- 
tom Houses Dublin may construct, she will always be 
short of the work of James Gandon. 


The letter which the Pope addressed to Cardinal 
Logue, and which was read in every Roman Catholic 
church in Dublin last Sunday, makes strange reading 
in 1921—well might the 9 and 2 have been reversed. 
But apart from the archaic phraseology and the thread- 
bare sentiments of convention, there is much to be 
read between the lines of the pontifical epistle. Nor is 
the gift of 200,000 Italian lire for the poor of Ireland 
without significance. The Church of Rome could 
pacify Ireland within twenty-four hours; yet she has 
never done so, although the Pope could hardly plead 
ignorance of the movement and its mainspring. Evi- 
dently Rome now wants peace, and the financial cir- 
cumstances of Ireland may be a factor of some influ- 
ence. In an economic sense, the Church of Rome is a 
non-productive institution. It must be kept by the 
workers of the world, and its huge organisation and 
establishment demand large contributions. From 
Austria, the great pre-war resource, there is little com- 
ing in; Spain is less generous than she was; Australian 
finance hardly allows of much assistance; nor does that 
of Quebec. For five years (1915-1920) Erin, her Cin- 
derella daughter, was for once Rome’s richest child. 
But with unsettled trade and dwindling exports Ireland 
is becoming as poor as ever, and in consequence the 
money (sent over from this country in exchange for 
butter, eggs and beasts), no longer finds its way to the 
coffers of St. Peter’s. So there may be more connec- 
tion than might be imagined between the pontifical 
letter and Denmark’s decision to resume the export of 
bacon to this country. 


The continued annoyances and anomalies of the 
Liquor Control Board are a scandalous instance of slack- 
ness on the part of the Government. War restrictions, 
still retained for no reason, handicap one seller of a 
drink against another in the same district, because he 
happens to have been nearer a military camp. London 
is still unable to get wine after 10 p.m., while other 
places have never been under restrictions at all. It is 
all grossly unfair, and if teetotal advocates think they 
can put off justice indefinitely, they will have a rude 
awakening. Pressure should be brought on M.P.s 
whose constituencies are concerned: and they should 
be turned out at the next election, if they don’t hurry up 
a Government which seems afraid of deciding anything. 


The Master Printers’ Federation have arranged a 
picnic to be held at Scarborough, whereat they will 
discuss their costing system. We hope they will have 
a pleasant outing, but while they are jogging along, 
cheek by jowl, with high wages, they will not be sur- 
prised to learn that every publisher in London is being 
personally canvassed by representatives of Dutch and 
Belgian printing houses and a letter lies before us point- 
ing out that England cannot compete with Holland at 
the present, owing to the heavy cost of production. 
We agree. While we are in favour of high wages, we 
regret to see our work going abroad. Contrary to 
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general report, we are not getting work done in Ger. 
many, nor are we buying paper from that country. 
The work is being done in Belgium and Holland 
simply because people there work harder than we do. 
We recommend the Federation of Master Printers to 
consider this matter, and not delay till such time as 
they are crying out for anti-dumping legislation, 


Mr. Pemberton-Billing, M.P., does not want those 
two letters after his name any longer. He finds Parlia- 
ment too ‘‘ unwholesome and unfair ’’ for a public man 
of independent views. He is a clever engineer, but de. 
cidedly restless. He seems to us rather like the typical 
American who does not think he is getting on, unless 
he is getting out after a while into some other place or 
job. We cannot pretend to have followed the whole of 
Mr. Pemberton-Billing’s career with the close attention 
which is due to the great. But we believe that he has 
been a seaman, a bricklayer, a labourer, an actor, a 
soldier, a mounted policeman, a defendant, a theatre 
manager, a journalist, an editor, a stoker, a social re 
former, a tram conductor, an aircraft builder, an aviator, 
and a chauffeur. It is quite possible that he has played 
the fiddle, tamed lions, and cured patients as well; but 
our notes only record the occupations given above. 


Mr. Pemberton’s letter in our last issue concerning 
his School of Journalism appears to deal in a technique 
which is largely not educational. It ranks as specially 
important ‘‘ a sense of news.’’ That is all very well, 
but where is the ‘‘ sense of news ’’ going to carry the 
young aspirant to a handsome salary? Mr. Wells 
supplies in the Sunday Times a comment which seems 
relevant. He remarks that ‘‘ we need a much better 
and more trustworthy Press than we possess. We 
cannot get on to a new and better world without it.” 
He wants ‘‘ a legal campaign against the one thing 
harmful—the lie.’’ We agree with him that it would 
be an enormous step forward, ‘‘ if a deliberate lie, 
whether in an advertisement or in the news or other 
columns of the Press, was punishable—punishable 
whether it did or did not involve anything that is now 
an actionable damage.’’ The suggestion, we fear, be- 
longs to Utopia. But lies, distortions, suppressions, 
deliberate mangling of the truth—how they flourish 
to-day! Does Mr. Pemberton teach a sense of the 
tiuth in his course? 


A correspondent has handed to us a letter which 
she has recently received from the School. She had ap- 
plied for a prospectus, and, having read it, decided 
that the fees were excessive. Without any further in- 
vitation, this second letter was received. As a form 
was enclosed for sending the money in advance, it 1s 
difficult to reconcile these proceedings with Mr. Max 
Pemberton’s statement that many intending pupils 
are refused because of their lack of literary qualifica- 
tions. We observe that the notepaper does not bear 
the name of the philanthropic Mr. Ennever, nor does 
it make any reference to him, which, in view of his 
generous attitude, is hardly fair. His name, indeed, 
appears nowhere except in the list of shareholders, 
where it looms largely. Instead, we have the right 
honourable patrons already mentioned by us: the 
Right Hon. the Viscount Northcliffe, the Rt. Hon. the 
Viscount Burnham, the Rt. Hon. the Lord Beaver- 
brook, the Rt. Hon. the Lord Riddell, and so on. 


We cannot do better than quote the letter in full. If 
Mr. Pemberton is still of opinion that his methods of 
advertising are weak, we should like him to show us 
anything stronger! It will be noticed that the letter 
begins ‘‘ Dear Sir,’’ which suggests that it is stereo 
typed stuff, sent out broadcast without regard for the 
sex or requirements of individual clients. 

Dear Sir,— 

Since I last wrote to you it has occurred to me 
that possibly you may not be interested in Journalism 
or Short Story Writing professionally, but that your 
wish may be simply to acquire sufficient technical 
knowledge to enable you to write occasional articles 
or stories. 
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This practice offers many opportunities to those who 
are mainly engaged in some other vocation, but who 
have time to devote to literary pursuits. A large 
number of men and women are ‘ free-lancing’ in 
this way, and the prices paid nowadays for articles 
and stories by occasional contributors are very at- 
tractive; besides which, editors welcome and en- 
courage such contributions. 

I have pleasure, therefore, in directing your atten- 
tion to our Course for Free-Lance Writers. This is 
a short and inexpensive Course which Mr. Max Pem- 
perton has arranged specially for those who wish to 
contribute occasionally to some newspaper or maga- 
zine. It does not include the technical instruction 
which the professional journalist requires, but is de- 
signed to meet wholly the needs of the occasional 
writer. The Course consists of six lessons with 
various supplements, and the inclusive fee is only 
twelve guineas,—payable either in one sum or by 
instalments. I enclose a special enrolment form, 
and shall be pleased to give you any further informa- 
tion you may desire. 

Yours faithfully, 
The London School of Journalism, 
GeorFrRey S. BuTLeErR, 
Secretary.’’ 


The Rev. Conrad ‘Noel has been using Thaxted 
Church for the propagation of his own peculiar views. 
The Red Flag and the Sinn Fein Flag were exhibited 
there last week, until they were removed by a party 
irom Cambridge. It seems a pity that the reverend 
gentleman does not confine himself to the propagation 
of the Gospel, instead of the creed of rebels and mur- 
derers. We are not learned in ecclesiastical law, 
which in any case is pretty futile in an age of timorous 
bishops; but if the Church of England is a State 
church, and the King is the Defender of the Faith, we 
do not know why a priest of that Faith should be 
allowed to exhibit within the sacred precincts as worthy 
of reverence the emblem of forces arrayed openly 
against the Crown. We do not know that the people 
of Thaxted want the Rev. Conrad Noel at all, though 
he was presented to them by the Countess of Warwick 
in 1910. 


Studying carefully and calmly, but without any pre- 
tence to art criticism, the caricatures of Mr. Max Beer- 
bohm, now being exhibited at the Leicester Gaileries, 
we cannot help wondering whether they are witty, 
artistic, or amusing. Some years ago they became a 
vogue, and hard to create, vogue is equally hard to 
destroy. Frankly we find little amusement in the 
caricatures. Apart from the fact that they are below 
the standard of previous collections, they are personal, 
and, in one or two instances, offensive. The Prime 
Minister is badly proportioned. To put it vulgarly, 
he istop-heavy. His legs, which are of the type known 
as knock-kneed,are too small in proportion to the 
upper part. Mr. Beerbohm fixes on this point to 
exaggerate it beyond all reason; similarly distorting 
the face, to give it an unnecessary slyness. Again, 
the obvious depiction of Labour as a burly, big- 
handed, large-footed person is unworthy of an artist 
possessed of considerable powers of observation. If 
Labour is to be viewed through its leaders, it is delicate 
to the point of emaciation. The caricature of ‘‘ Presi- 
dent Wilson’s peace ’’ is cruel, if the obvious is the 
true interpretation. Many of the others are unworthy 
of public exhibition, either as drawings, or cartoons. 
It is a strange fact, and probably characteristic of us 
as a race, that we have no good cartoonist to-day. 
Even our professional humorists are often boring, and 
our so-called humorous publications are full of drawn- 
out and laboured jokes accompanying obvious draw- 
ings, neither of which are sufficiently strong to stand 
alone, but lackadaisically lean against each other for 
Support. There is only one artist in this country cap- 
able of drawing a picture which, without word or 
accessory, can create laughter or even a smile, and 
there is not one caricaturist like Rowlandson and Gil- 
roy, who will go down to posterity as representing the 
manners and morals of the people. 
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The lights of Southend illuminate once more the folly 
of municipal trading. There are two sources of gas 
supply in this popular resort—a private company and 
the municipal concern. The former charges the 
market price of its gas, something like 5s. 6d. a cubic 
foot. The product of the Corporation, however, is 
sold under cost, at 3s. 6d. a cubic foot. Now the rate- 
payers of Southend and Westcliff have to make good 
this loss, and as some are of necessity on the mains 
of the private undertaking, they are faced with their 
own gas bills and those of the Corporation’s customers 
as well. The Southend Corporation should realise that 
such mismanagement is not only a bad advertisement 
for municipal muddlers, but a gross imposition on those 
who are so ill-advised as to leave the town’s affairs in 
their incapable hands. 


We warned the public last summer against some 
who would tempt them to leave their tax-infested 
country for a fairy island in the Pacific, there to re- 
side tax- and care-free, save for the nominal compensa- 
tion payable to the owners of the crazy craft chartered 
to transport them and their goods to the island of the 
blest. We are therefore amused by the following 
belated official warning from the Foreign Office :— 

“* It is understood that a certain number of persons have left 
this country with the object of joining the colony and that 
others contemplate doing so. It is, therefore, thought desirable 
to publish the following extracts from a Report on the Mar- 
quesan Islands, which have been received in the Foreign 
Office :— 

“** The climate of these islands is trying, and white people 
have difficulty in withstanding it. It appears from medical 
reports that the population of this archipelago is diminishing in 
numbers. The chief causes of this diminution are intermar- 
riage, alcoholism, tuberculosis, venereal disease, and the ex- 
treme laxity of morals.’ ”’ R 

It seems worse than we anticipated. 


There is danger in an excess of sentimentality, and 
we were reminded of the fact at the meeting organised 
by ‘‘ Our Dumb Friends’ League ’’ at the Albert Hall 
on May 21, when a Miss Cole gave somewhat gruesome 
details of her investigations into the traffic in horses ex- 
ported for food. We yield to none in our desire to 
have all animals treated humanely and kindly; but we 
must be logical in our enthusiasm. In our opinion the 
horse which is bought for human consumption as food 
in Belgium is better off than the horse which is unsale- 
able for that purpose. Butchers will not buy ill-fed 
cattle, and while drovers may drive their charges 
severely, neither sellers nor buyers can afford to under- 
feed or ill-treat their merchandise. On the other hand, 
the rejected horse may be worked till he drops in the 
shafts. 


We doubt Miss Cole’s harrowing picture of bad 
killing. Horses are, and always should be, killed in- 
stantaneously and without pain. They are not 
knifed. Miss Cole talks sentimentally of ‘‘ old Eng- 
lish horses.’”’ Are there differences, then, between 
the dumb animals in the world? Let the lady visit 
the village butcher when he knifes a ewe or sticks a 
pig; let her see the abattoir on the Cheshire side of the 
Mersey, when the beasts are killed which have withstood 
a fortnight’s buffeting in a North Atlantic freighter. 
Could she ever eat a cutlet or pick a piece of crack- 
ling again? If it is necessary that we should kill 
that we may live, we might as well be consistent 
about it all. ‘‘ Pity for a horse o’erdriven,’’ as 
Tennyson puts it, is the more reasonable side of. the 
movement. To flog a horse with a heavy load up a 
steep hill is stupid brutality. 


‘ Chu Chin Chow ’ is at last coming off the stage. 
The world of the theatre is getting bankrupt. Though 
this may partly be due to the weather, which encour- 
ages ‘‘ groups under the dreaming trees ’’ instead of 
the hot air of a confined space, and to the general lack 
of money, theatre managers themselves are largely to 
blame. Having lived prosperously on twaddle during 
the war, they are reluctant to take up plays of serious 
interest. They must put on something to suit a 
favourite who has a backer, and pay him or her absurd 
salaries without reflecting whether they are really 
earned. 
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THE SOLIDARITY OF LABOUR. 


HE ‘‘ Solidarity of Labour’’ has been one of the 
hardest worked catch-words in the present dis- 
pute, and since the great coup manqué of ‘* Black 
Friday ’’ it has been spoken with a bitterness and a 
heart-burning which may at least have the merit of 
attaching some definite meaning to an expression which 
formerly owed much of its power to a high-sounding 
and unanalysed vagueness. It may nevertheless be 
useful to explore a little farther the validity and signifi- 
cance of the term. On the face of it the possibility of a 
solidarity of labour seems natural enough. That good 
work honestly done is a firm foundation of fellowship 
has been abundantly proved by the medieval craft- 
guilds, for example, and by the professions and the 
societies derived from them at the present day. Though 
such a foundation is solid, we may still doubt whether 
it is sufficiently broad to be the standing-ground of a 
national, let alone an international fellowship. Yet 
even so, we should hesitate to brand as a wild visionary 
the idealist who gave it a place in his dreams. 

But this is not the kind of fellowship that the modern 
trade unionist contemplates when he speaks of the 
solidarity of labour. The Labour Movement un- 
doubtedly has some idealists under its banner, but, as 
a whole, it is frankly and emphatically materialistic. A 
society with any pretensions to comprehensiveness 
which is bound together and which determines its com- 
mon purpose by purely economic motives cannot hope 
to maintain itself. This may sound strange doctrine to 
the trade unionist, but it is no new discovery to the 
world at large; more than two millenia have passed 
since it was observed that friendship based on utility is 
fruitful in accusations. 

Again, it is claimed that the solidarity of labour is 
world-wide. It recognises neither national nor racial 
boundaries, for are not these capitalist devices for the 
exploitation and oppression of the workers? Such a 
claim is not easy to substantiate, and the most palpable 
form that it takes in this country is the unpatriotic 
attitude taken up by socialism. ‘This must not be re- 
garded as meaning that the British working-man is 
disloyal—the part he played in the Great War is suffi- 
cient to disprove that—but his loyalty is maintained in 
spite of, and not because of, the teaching of his so- 
called leaders. Here again a reference to Greek politi- 
cal philosophy may be permitted. When Plato pro- 
posed to broaden the basis of national fellowship by the 
abolition of the family, Aristotle justly remarked that 
the result would be but a watery friendship. Could so 
mild an epithet as ‘‘ watery ’’ be applied to the poison- 
ous brand of pacifism which the Socialist offers instead 
of the patriotism which he seeks to abolish? 

The hollowness of pretensions to international 
solidarity is at once evident in countries where organ- 
ised labour is in a position to enforce its claims «gainst 
what it considers to be an inferior race. In South 
Africa, for instance, it is the Labour party which most 
strenuously opposes concessions to native workers, and 
in Australia the position taken up by the Labour party 
to Japanese labour is a striking illustration of the same 
attitude. 

A cynic once defined democracy as being essentially 
the assertion of privilege, and though the definition 
may be too hard on democracy in general, it does not 
exceed the truth when applied to trade union socialism. 
It is when privilege is seen to be asserted against the 
whole community, as at present, that the position be- 
comes impossible, and the disillusionment of the be- 
liever in the solidarity of labour begins. 

If the trade unions are breaking up, what honest 
worker can say that he regrets the disappearance of 
their tyranny? Who does not know that Labour, as 
a whole, is frankly materialistic in its views, and full of 
self-seeking? The time has come when the excep- 
tional claims to virtue of the trade unions can no longer 
delude the public. If aristocracy led to a system of 
jobs, democracy leads to still more, with a nauseating 
pretence that all of them are necessary. More than 
the Whigs of old, the democrats of to-day cry in their 
hearts, Blessed are the place-makers. 
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AMERICA AND INTERNATIONALISM. 


OL. HARVEY is to sit, if wanted, on the Sy- 
( preme Council. Mr. Harding’s qualified accept- 

ance of the Allied invitation to share in the inter- 
national deliberations has waked to new life the fac- 
tions of both political parties. Irreconcilables such as 
Mr. Borah probably take comfort in the fact that the 
President’s chosen representative is hardly the man to 
continue the work of his one-time friend Dr. Woodrow 
Wilson. As to the Democrats who were constant to 
Mr. Wilson in his uncompromising insistence upon the 
truth as he saw it, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth, they were less than human did they not take 
joy in taunting the Republicans with having suffered 
a change of heart towards the League of Nations now 
that they have won to power by a policy of opposition. 
It is improbable that the invitation was publicly given 
without a quiet preliminary approach to ascertain how 
it was likely to be received, and it is equally improba- 
ble that Mr. Harding acted without having opened his 
heart to the leaders of his own party in the Senate, and 
possibly in the House. Mr. Lodge was reported as 
confined to the house with a cold, so that nothing 
could be obtained from him to accompany the news that 
the invitation was accepted—doubtless a diplomatic 
cold. If the Democratic leaders were consulted, they 
have not as yet betrayed the fact. Some of them are 
likely to be stiffer in opposition to Mr. Harding’s new 
move than any but the small group of Republican irre- 
concilables, for the Democrats can afford the luxury of 
faction, as being in a hopeless minority. It is ex- 
plained that the President can meet the expense of shar- 
ing in the Allies’ Councils out of funds in hand. 

It seems a wild guess, perhaps, but the administra- 
tion may welcome this new foreign complication as 
taking the mind of the country for a while off the many 
embarrassing domestic questions that the Republicans 
have been facing, and must eventually face again. At 
all ordinary times most Americans, whatever their de- 
gree of intelligence or education, are far more interested 
in even minor domestic matters than in concerns be- 
yond the Atlantic. If there were no German-Ameri- 
cans, and no Irish-Americans, Europe would play a 
small part in the politics of the United States. In the 
present instance, however, the question of foreign 
policy is one that affects every hyphenated American, 
and stirs the interest of all other Americans who have 
vision to see beyond the native boundary. There are 
signs that the House of Representatives has had some 
understanding with Mr. Harding as to delaying action 
upon the Knox joint resolution to declare peace with 
Germany, for it is announced that the House will be 
in no hurry to take up this resolution, sent to it some 
days since from the Senate. The passage of such a 
resolution, which does not require the President’s as- 
sent, might be embarrassing to the administration in 
its dealings with the Allies, and it is hard to believe 
that the postponement of action by the House of Repre- 
sentatives has been determined upon without some 
prompting from the White House. 

Whatever the sentiment of the American people to- 
wards the League of Nations, and the result of the 
election in November last certainly seems to justify the 
Republicans in assuming that their mandate is to keep 
the country out of the League, there is an overwhelm- 
ing public sentiment in favour of reducing armament. 
There is no general wish to run a naval race with Great 
Britain, or for that matter with anybody else, and the 
House of Representatives would insist upon a disarma- 
ment conference, but for the wish of the administra- 
tion for delay in that action. In all probability the ac- 
ceptance of the new invitation from the Allies will 
prove vastly popular if it leads to a discussion of dis- 
armament. Even many high officers in the United 
States Navy are opposed to the plan for the creation of 
the greatest navy in the world. Business men are of 
the same mind. The exporters, which means the 


great manufacturers as well as the exporting houses, 
are eager for such an international understanding as 
shall leave no excuse for the creation of an over-whelm- 
ingly strong American navy, for they know that the 
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United States armed to the teeth will be regarded as a 
menace by the Latin Ameri¢an powers, great and small, 
and manulacturers and exporters are anxious to main- 
tain such relations with Latin America as shall pro- 
mote exchanges of goods. Besides, business must help 
t» pay the taxes that maintain the Navy, and build it up 
to greatness. 

Latin America is almost a unit for the League of 
Nations, and the United States realizes that Latin 
America under the sheltering wing of the League will 
be less than ever a friend of the Monroe Doctrine. 
Latin American solidarity may involve concerted and 
annoying criticism of policies to which the Unted States 
is committed. 

Thus the participation, even unofficially, of the 
United States in the deliberations of the Allies has far- 
reaching significance upon that side of the Atlantic. 
Furthermore, the conscience of the nation is a bit 
tender in relation to the matter of reparations in France 
and Belgium. However cautious Americans may be 
as to ‘‘ entangling alliances,’’ they have a sense that 
a policy of selfish isolation cannot be justified. On the 
whole, the qualified acceptance of the invitation from 
the Allies is by far the most interesting, and possibly 
the most important, step that the Harding administra- 
tion has yet taken. 


MUSICAL EDUCATION. 

ROFESSORS of music frequently complain that 
P= this country their art is despised by the man 

ol average education. Professor Jaques-Dalcrose* 
echoes that complaint. Music, says he, “ is held in 
very light repute not only by our educational authori- 
ties, but even by painters, sculptors and men of 
letters.’’ It is true. But the explanation of this un- 
warrantable attitude does not, as the Professor appears 
to imagine, lie entirely in the ordinary man’s ‘‘ abysmal 
ignorance of the art,’’ for the ordinary man is ignorant 
of astronomy, of metaphysics, and of what used to 
be called the higher criticism, yet he despises none of 
these things. Yet his smiling indulgence towards, or 
open contempt for, music does to a large extent arise 
from ignorance, but it is an ignorance of which he is 
unaware. He “ likes ’’ certain types of music: that 
is, melodies provide him with pleasure, and even 
harmony, if it be sufficiently luscious and enervating, 
successtully makes its sensuous appeal : and, “‘ liking ” 
fifth-rate music, he imagines that he understands all 
music. Now, when the ordinary, self-complacent man 
believes he understands a thing, he immediately 
despises it. Relativity, conic sections and organic 
chemistry fill him with a deep respect, for he is con- 
scious of his ignorance of these subjects; but music, 
which he understands (can he not whistle Sullivan, 
Puccini, and even Wagner’s Pilgrims’ Chorus?), he 
despises and condescendingly patronises. But this is 
only half the story; music is treated lightly for other 
reasons as well—because of the common type of in- 
tellect of many of its self-confessed devotees, because 
it is vulgarised by many glibly ‘‘ clever ’’ composers, 
and because of the methods of tuition adopted by those 
very professors whose voices are so frequently heard in 
complaint. 

Most musical amateurs and professionals, both here 
and in France, have not been instructed in the art of 
music; instead, they have been taught to play the 
piano. Years are spent in acquiring as much digital 
dexterity as possible, in mastering a limited number 
of ‘‘ pieces,’’ and in memorizing half-a-dozen excerpts 
from the classics. That is to say, music is taught as a 
social asset; women regard it as an additional lure for 
the capture of a husband, as something that will 
heighten the attraction of sex. To Dr. Pollitt,+ the most 
extraordinary fact about musical education is that. 
“‘ until recently we have never applied to it the methods 
which have been used with success in teaching litera- 


*Rhythm, Music and Education. By Emile-Jaques-Dalcoze. 
Chatto & Windus. 15s. net. 
Vy The Enjoyment of Music. By Arthur W. Pollitt. Methuen. 
net. 
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ture.’’ He is right. Conceive into what a parlous 
condition literature would have sunk if, for the last 
two centuries, it had been taught to students on the 
principles—or, at least with the lack of all principle— 
that have guided the instruction of music. Imagine 
professors of literature spending years in compelling 
their pupils to acquire all the technicalities of elocution, 
and to memorise a few passages of poetry and prose, 
without troubling to develop and foster their taste, 
without disclosing to them the special beauties of the 
sonnet, the grandeur of the epic, the swift, penetrating 
ecstacy of the lyric, and without indicating that in 
literature is embodied the soul of man with his dreams 
and visions of the eternal. 

But during the last couple of decades, both in 
England and on the continent, there have been signs 
of a revolt against the general conception of music as 
a mere accomplishment, as a frothy art meant to 
decorate the gay moments and the solemn ceremonials 
of life. This revolt underlay the criticism of Arthur 
Johnstone and J. F. Runciman; it invigorates all that 
Mr. Ernest Newman writes on music; and it finds 
expression in the work of many professors not widely 
known to the public. Professor Jaques-Dalcroze has a 
far-reaching reputation, and though one may regret 
that so fine an intellect has specialised on what Sir 
Henry Hadow terms ‘ rhythmic beauty,’’ yet all his 
great influence has been cast on the side of those who 
affirm that there is the closest intimacy between music 
and life, and that the mastery of a musical instrument 
is not an end in itself, but merely a key that unlocks 
the vast -treasure-house of musical composition. Music 
lessons, he declares, ‘‘ will never be really satisfactory 
until they result inevitably in giving the child a genuine 
taste . . . for listening to good music.’’ But it is 
strange that, with the advance in general education, it 
should be necessary to insist on so obvious a truth. 

ain: ‘‘ There is something profoundly ludicrous in 
the fact that... . a child is taught exclusively to 
play and sing, never to hear or listen.’’ 

Dr. Pollitt, in his admirable book, also insists on 
the necessity of listening to music. We regret that he, 
having had the courage to mention mechanical music 
and to admit that the ‘‘ player-pianoforte’’ has the 
great advantage of making the literature of music 
available to everybody, has not dealt with this subject 
in detail and shown in what manner the intelligent, 
musically unskilled man may make his own the best 
music of the last three centuries. He has a chapter 
entitled ‘On Listening,’ but that little might very 
well have been given to the entire book. The greater 
part of his volume is technical, but he writes with such 
clarity and discrimination that readers with only a 
slight musical knowledge will be able to follow him 
in his exposition of the relationship between melody 
and harmony, the Suite, the Rondo, the Sonata, the 
Symphony, and so on. It is, of course, impossible to 
write on music intelligibly without assuming the pos- 
session of some technical knowledge on the part of the 
reader; for, as Dr. Pollitt points out, music is a 
language—he might have added that it is a foreign 
language- and as such requires steady and persistent 
study. Comprehension of music ‘‘ can only be the 
result of hard thinking—of concentration—and of 
developed memory and powers of listening.” 

Wide-spread ignorance of music will continue until 
it is generally recognised that what the untrained 
listener hears is only a tenth part of what is heard by 
the cultivated ear. Only the tone-deaf fail to take 
pleasure from melody, and to the vast majority of 
people all music is nothing save melody; they have no 
consciousness of the architecture of any of the classical 
forms, no comprehension of melodic evolution, rhythmic 
development, harmonic subtlety, tone-colour, counter- 
point, phrasing, and the hundred and one devices by 
means of which beauty and variety are given to ordered 
sound. The charm that separates the man of musical 
culture from him who idiotically boasts that he ‘‘ knows 
what he likes ’’ and is content to like the wrong thing, 
can never be bridged. 

It is often urged on behalf of educated men who are 
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unable to perceive the full beauty of a Beethoven 
Symphony that life is too short to acquire a ‘‘ work- 
ing ’’ knowledge of all the arts. Such a plea as 
regards music is absurd. Three months’ study of the 
basic principles of the art is enough to enable an in- 
telligent man to begin to understand. But it should 
be pointed out that the truly musical man works hardest 
when he is listening: it is when at a concert that his 
ear is most alert and his intellect most rapidly function- 
ing. To enjoy the best music one must not submit to 
it; if it is to yield its utmost, one must remember, 
connect up one theme with another, compare, build up, 
and listen not only with the heart, but also with the 
intellect. 


THE NAMELESS EXHIBITION. 


T the Grosvenor Galleries in New Bond Street 
A is a novel show of pictures, though the idea of it, 
for the confusion of incompetent critics and 
amateurs, was suggested several years ago. The 
novelty consists in the fact that the works are shown 
in the first instance without any signature. 
In one respect, and in one only, the Nameless Exhi- 
bition is a failure. A great deal of curiosity has 
been aroused, a really interesting collection of pic- 
tures has been got together, and in many directions 
good results will follow. But, as we foresaw, it has 
been impossible to preserve all the advantages which 
the organisers appeared to expect from the anonymity 
of the artists. Three-quarters of the pictures shout 
their authorship at the spectator. For the person who 
could in no circumstances tell a David Murray from a 
David Muirhead, the charm of mystery may, of course, 
still be potent; but the artist, the critic, or the intelli- 
gent amateur will find himself on familiar ground. With 
the best will in the world, we cannot forget our accumu- 
lated impressions of former years, nor are we likely to 
adopt new and incongruous attitudes, when faced with 
works which are so obviously by Mr. Sickert, Professor 
Tonks, Mr. Steer, or Mr. Henry Lamb. There does 
not seem to be any great unknown talent brought to 
light. Mr. Stanley Spencer and Mr. Guevara we have 
seen and admired before. The painters whom we as- 
sociate with the Independent Gallery have no fresh re- 
cruits. At their head, Mr. Duncan Grant can be 
singled out in several works as the superior artist we 
have always thought him to be—creating his still-life 
delicately, with the enviable felicity of the born painter; 
intensifying the nervous energy of his line in his figure 
composition; differing always, through some uncom- 
monly subtle reaction to the spell of form and colour 
(particularly colour) in nature, from the hard egoistic 
intellectualisation of much modern art. We are not so 
sure of Mrs. Bell’s identity. When Mr. Grant is not 
at his highest level, she is so very like him; and Mr. 
Baynes is so apt a disciple of this school that, since he 
has improved his technique, he runs some risk of being 
‘confused, sometimes with Mr. Grant, sometimes with 
Mr. Fry. Mr. Fry’s own contributions testify to his 
many-sided enthusiasm, but, in his large landscape, 
the enthusiasm is directed more towards scholarly ex- 
periment than to the embodiment of any great emo- 
tion. Mr. Seabrooke exhibits one of his best land- 
scapes and a sound still-life. Mr. Adeney is develop- 
ing his resources more and more fully. Among 
younger men of different tendencies, Mr. Carline 
shows a marked advance; and Mr. Gilbert Spencer, not 
unaffected by the example of Mr. Neville Lewis, strug- 
gles for‘a more painter-like quality. With few excep- 
tions, the pictures which are difficult to place are the 
ones we are least interested in. Out of a dozen capable 
persons who paint what they see without any personal 
interpretation, one may easily be confused with another; 
we do not care to distinguish between them. Our in- 
quisitiveness was indeed aroused by the ‘ Victorian 
Portrait ’; and—momentarily—by another picture of a 
shiny deliquescent lady with a powder-puff. This last 
work recalls the style affected by Mr. Barribal, whose 
productions are made familiar to us, against our in- 
clination, on half the hoardings of London. It is im- 
probable that Mr. Charles Sims, who has chosen the 
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Academic section of the exhibition with great discre. 
tion, has been quite so catholic in his sympathies as to 
include this popular artist; but we must wait for the 
16th of June for our suspicion to be dissipated. On 
the whole, it is easy to conform to the suggestion made 
by the Editor of the Burlington Magazine—that we 
should not spend too much time in guessing, but should 
give ourselves to the appreciation of the pictures them- 
selves. 

We forget in what year the ‘ Strolling Players’ was 
first exhibited. Our impression of it at that time js 
not so easily forgotten, and has since been renewed by 
an opportunity of seeing it in a private collection. On 
its reappearance in a public gallery, side by side with 
heterogeneous work by young and old painters, two 
convictions are forced upon us. The first is that about 
fifteen to twenty-five years ago, when such pictures as 
this ranked with the early Orpens and Johns, and when 
Mr. Sickert and Mr. Steer together confronted a too 
indifferent world, the New English Art Club must have 
been a greater power than we were aware of. Further 
evidence of that power may be found in the admirable 
portrait of Mr. Steer (No. 32). The unimportant little 
old picture by Mr. John in the same room is hardly a 
fair example. The second conviction is that the 
* Strolling Players ’ may fairly be described as a mas- 
terpiece. ‘‘ Amas d’épithétes, mauvaises louanges.”’ 
As one of the culminating points of an important 
phase of English art history, this picture should be- 
come national property, and the Trustees of the 
Chantrey Bequest would be better employed in attempt- 
ing to secure it than in vexing themselves with the legal 
difficulties which have occurred to hinder the purchase 
of Sir William Orpen’s photographic ‘ Chef.’ The 
‘ Strolling Players ’ should appeal to them because it 
is thoroughly English, though French Impressionist 
principles in the study of light, and some further in- 
fluences from Degas, have been sanely absorbed. It 
has an English sentiment—if we may be forgiven for 
alluding to that unfashionable quality in a_ picture. 
The complexity and fusion of colour which replace the 
classic austerity of French design are characteristic- 
ally English too; yet the design is adequately main- 
tained. After the recent outbreak of painting which 
has aimed at reducing our landscape to a Provencal 
formula (as if our poets were to use the language of 
Mistral), the wholesome genuineness of this national 
feeling is as refreshing as Rowlandson. 

The portrait group of ‘ The Anrep Family,’ in spite 
of its astonishing power of characterization and 
draughtsmanship, is not completely successful. It is 
marred by unpleasant colour, and by a want of tonal 
connection between the various parts. ‘ Christ Carry- 
ing the Cross,’ is a vision, intensely and enthusiastic- 
ally felt and rendered, and full of partial beauties. We 
should not be unfavourably affected by the abnormality 
of the conception, if there were a more logical control 
of the dramatic motive, and a more consistent plastic 
feeling in the design. As it is, we have a disquieting 
impression. There are odd vacuities and confused pas- 
sages in this picture which an artist like Blake would 
never have tolerated. The portrait of Miss Iris Tree, 
too, for all its great and obvious merit, is really too 
restless and undisciplined. 

Among the benefits to be expected from the ‘‘Name- 
less ’’ venture, there should be some stirring of slug- 
gish zsthetic consciousness among the persons who 
are decoyed into the Grosvenor Gallery by their 
gambling instincts: they come, and stay, and discuss, 
and may be led on to an interest in art which is only 
indirectly connected with their original motives. 
Another possibility is that the juxtaposition of many 
different kinds of painting may tend to diminish the 
narrow exclusiveness of artistic céteries. | When we 


see the pictures collected pell-mell like this, there does 
not seem to be such a gulf between the best of different 
schools as some of us are in the habit of supposing. 
We miss one ardent group of modernists. Some 
further guessing may be indulged in, by those to whom 
this sport appeals, as to whether Mr. Wyndham Lewis 
and his friends have held aloof, or were not invited. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


OUR PRIVILEGED CLASSES. 


IR,—It is not many years ago that we began to 

hear with increasing insistence and frequency, among 
those of the population who now to a very large ex- 
tent compose the Labour Party and the membership of 
the Trade Unions, a cry which in short was, ‘‘ Down 
with privilege”! This cry meant that its originators 
objected to the existence in the body politic of a com- 
paratively small class which had acquired in some way, 
or had inherited, certain rights or privileges, giving 
them power to do, or to possess, certain things which 
appeared to inure to the comfort and prosperity of 
those who enjoyed them. Many of these privileges 
were trifling survivals of an older order, and many 
more depended upon the ownership of some form of 
property or vested interest, and affected only a small 
percentage of the general population. Such property 
or vested interests generally had foundations in the 
good fortune or business astuteness of some individual 
one or more generations back, and obviously such 
benefits could not be prevented from reaching pos- 
terity, unless the State were prepared to destroy the 
substructure of organized society and deny the right 
of the individual to hold, that is to own property, real 
or personal, accumulated by his own exertions, and to 
dispose of it to his heirs, or in other ways as he saw 
fit, after, be it noted, the State had taken a very large 
proportion in the form of tax. Our Communists not- 
withstanding, to take away this right to accumulate 
and own property would destroy any state in a very 
short time, first having reduced it to the intellectual 
level of an oyster bed. But the privileges which go 
with the possession of accumulations of capital, that is, 
any form of negotiable property, do not furnish oppor- 
tunities merely for the enjoyment of personal luxury. 
Many of these supposititious ‘‘ privileges ’’ are really 
duties and responsibilities, often very heavy, and those 
who have had them have in most cases had sufficient 
mental balance to make good use of what fate or their 
own exertions had brought them. 

At present who form the privileged classes and what 
elements in the population receive preferential treat- 
ment and consideration from the State? Let us see. 
In the first place, the Trades Disputes Act puts the 
trade unions above the law. These organisations are 
not responsible for their corporate acts, and they may 
commit safely deeds which would bring other organi- 
sations or individuals before the. bar of Justice for 
several sort of indictable offences. |The sacrosanct 
trade unions cannot be sued for damages, no matter 
how malicious and arbitrary their actions may be. If 
this is not privilege of a very malign form, what 
would be? By all means, ‘‘ Down with privilege ”’ ! 
In general the manual workers are the beneficiaries of 
unemployment insurance and doles, sick benefits, free 
education, the restriction of rent to a preposterously 
uneconomic figure and to the ruin of many small- 
holders of house property, until recently a bread sub- 
sidy equally unsound economically, cheap railway 
travelling on workmen’s tickets, when the ordinary 
taxpayer was paying 50 to 60 per cent: increase, and in 
many cases a certain proportion of the food required 
for the children attending the free schools. All these 
benefits are enjoyed by enormous numbers of people 
who pay practically nothing towards the taxes neces- 
sary to supply them, and the money is handed out by 
a Government generous with what does not belong to 
it, after these huge sums have been abstracted from 
6 per cent. of the population who pay about 90 per 
cent. of the taxes, and who get practically no share of 
these benefits. If such things do not constitute privi- 
lege, again what does? By all means, ‘‘ Down with 
privilege ’’! Let the millions who are getting a great 
deal for nothing be made to understand that they are 
the privileged classes, and that unless they are pre- 
pared to accept in fair proportion the same responsi- 
bilities and financial inconveniences under which the 
rest of the population struggles, and to come out of the 
Fool’s Parardise where they have been lulled to an 
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agreeable dolce far niente by the supine opportunism 
of the politicians, always proceeding along the line of 
least resistance, the country which is also their coun- 
try will be exsanguinated, and there will be no more 
doles, subsidized industries and such sops to Cerberus, 
for the very simple reason that there will be no real 
money with which to make it possible to indulge in 
such fantastic substitutes for work. By all means 
down with those privileges which are fatally sapping 
the material resources of the country, and corroding 
the moral fibre and the independence of the recipients 
of such illusory benefits. 

E. M. COX. 


THE IRISH AND THE ENGLISH. 

SIR,—4E, Mr. George Russell, is complaining in the 
Press that the English have always treated the Irish 
like slaves. But, surely, in all ages, slaves have been 
made to work, and no one—not even Mr. Ford, the 
great maker of motor-cars—has ever been able to make 
an Irishman work. 

The only thing which the Irish have done consistently 
well throughout their history is murder; murder is the 
national pastime of the Irish: what cricket is to the 
English, what bull-fighting is to the Spaniards, murder 
is to the Irish. And why Mr. Russell should imagine, 
as he evidently does, that when Ireland has a republic, 
the Irish will cease murdering, passes my comprehen- 
sion. A man-eater does not cease to be a tiger be- 
cause an Act of Parliament has been passed. 

A slight satisfaction to us poor Britons is that, as a 
rule, an Irishman prefers to murder another Irishman. 

Once, in Savannah, Georgia, I saw three men mur- 
dered; all the victims and all the assassins were Irish, 
and the jury which eventually tried them was packed 
with Irishmen in order that the defendants might be 
acquitted. 

I suppose if civilized human beings, with some small 
sense of justice, had sat upon that jury and had de- 
creed death, then the Irish Roman Catholic priests 
would have celebrated the apotheosis of these wretches, 
just as Archbishop Mannix and other political agitators 
beatified the miscreants who have recently been hang: 
in Dublin. M. 


THE NEW GENTRY AND IRELAND. 

SIR,—A small but by no means insignificant section 
of English opinion still persists in fanning the flames of 
discord between English and Irishmen. It is difficult 
to discern the motives of these hard-favoured mischief- 
mongers at the very moment when counsels of modera- 
tion and goodwill are distinctly beginning to make 
themselves felt. Is it merely resentment over [reland’s 
disappearance as the centre of attraction on the West- 
minster football ground? Is it disappointment over 
the latest crimes results? Or is it the realisation of 
their own conspicuous lack of the sporting spirit? 

This new gentry might observe a little more reti- 
cence, a little more modesty. They have mistaken 
their proper station. They certainly are not the leaders 
of sportsmen—the prevalent type of Englishman. They 
never think, neither do they know what others are 
thinking. They only know very definitely what others 
ought to think. 

Twenty years ago public opinion would have dealt 
summarily and effectively with these swaggering mis- 
chief-makers. Gentlemen were at the head of affairs 
then. In Ireland more particularly methods might be 
rough and ready, but underlying all was undoubtedly 
a spirit of fair play that made for and fostered mutual 
understanding, mutual respect. _ However keen might 
be political rivalries and acerbities, personal relations 
were charming and delightful. A George Wyndham 
was quite at home in Ireland. His fine and generous 
sympathies found a ready echo in Irishmen’s hearts, 
waked many a responsive chord. Autres temps autres 
moeurs! Noblesse oblige is not the device of the 
modern company promoter who has taken the fine old 
British firm of Ireland in hand under the elegant style 
and title of ‘‘ Mireland ”’ (not mine this word !) Irish- 
men would like to know if this latest ‘‘ discrimina- 
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tion ”’ 
a true measure of solvency of thought, a true gauge 
of the English gentleman’s resources in taste and man- 
ners. I personally do not believe it. This organ’s 
loudly proclaimed contempt for the Irishman has at 
least the virtue of being consistent—and ‘‘ true to 
type.’’ It is very revealing. In such bankruptcy and 
lack of grace confession is good for the soul. Per- 
haps spiritual pride starving on negative thought needs 
it more than others. 

But meanwhile the Wyndhams and Leckys are tossed 
aside. Windbags and lacqueys now teach us how to 
play the game. 

VALENTINE J. O’HARA. 


THE BOY IN INDUSTRY. 


SIR,—Your correspondent in the issue of May 14th 
directs at an opportune moment attention to a matter 
of great importance, the attitude of trade unions in 
regard to young persons, whether skilled or semi- 
skilled. At a recent conference of Juvenile Employ- 
ment Officers held at Birmingham, it was contended 
that the fixing of a standard wage, according to age, 
instead of ability, is not only detrimental to the indi- 
vidual, but a serious handicap to the cause of continued 
education. 54,000 lads are out of work, but many are 
debarred from accepting employment to which their 
ability is suited, because of the demoralising dole and 
the granting of wages regardless of the applicants’ 
worth. In such trades as dressmaking, tailoring, and 
millinery, employers are finding it difficult to encourage 
the entry of young persons, owing to the obligation of 
the employer to pay an uneconomic wage; and further, 
it is questionable to regard age rather than qualifica- 
tion as a basis for wage, since a boy or girl remaining 
at school beyond 14 has little chance of securing occu- 
pation with those younger, owing to the higher scale of 
wages which he or she would be entitled to receive. The 
builders and plumbers are still undecided as to their 
apprenticeship schemes. One education authority is 
urging the Board of Education, supported by the local 
Employment Committee, to undertake the placing of 
children, which, after all, is more an educational pro- 
blem, instead of through our understaffed, expensive, 
and sometimes none too well informed Juvenile Ex- 
changes. In the illuminating report on Employment 
Exchanges, in consequence of a Government Com- 
mittee, unfortunately the question of the adolescent was 
not reviewed. Danger in delay lies in the fact that an 
alternative scheme may be formulated, whereby 
juveniles between 14 and 16 will be left to Education 
Committees to deal with, and those over 16, would 
come under the Exchange. As the scheme for con- 
tinued education fixes 18 as the age for supervision, 
and as employers, though it is rejected in some indus- 
trial areas, are none too well disposed towards employ- 
ing lads under this age, one object of the Education 
Act will thereby be defeated. In these days of tem- 
porary trade depression, employers may even be willing 
to take those not exempt from the Act, if they are 
cheaper than those who are exempt; but one should not 
disguise the fact that there are two sides of the Day 
Continuation School and its effect on employment. 
Hitherto, one side of the case through the Press and 
on public bodies has been given an hearing. A 
scheme costing much has a right before expansion to 
receive observations from others who are interested 
parties, but are not officials or early Victorian mem- 
bers of local authorities. Young people might for the 
time being employ their time at a class, if they get un- 
employment donations. 

D. HALLIDAY MACARTNEY. 


THE LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM. 


SIR,—As one who has been in journalism for thirty 
years or so, I should like to make a few comments on 
Mr. Pemberton’s letter in your last issue. It is gratify- 
ing to learn that the School is not run for profit, and 
that the Director is sacrificing himself for the public 
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good. Anyone who will face losses for that end is 
worthy of all praise. But I should be more gratified, 
if I knew what exactly Mr. Pemberton’s methods and 
ideals were. He speaks of ‘‘ such technique as can be 
taught by experience,’’ but later mentions ‘‘ a know- 
ledge of technique ’’ which appears to be ‘“‘ purely 
practical,’’ and is differentiated from the London Uni- 
versity Course for Journalists which is ‘‘largely educa- 
tional.’’ Is not the teaching of technique educational ? 
** Personality and a sense of news ’”’ are put forward 
as the main things. I should have thought that ‘‘per- 
sonality ’’ meant good writing in the sense of an escape 
from the worn journalese which infects nine-tenths of 
the press. What again is a ‘‘ sense of news ”’ without 
a sense of decency, a sense of fairness, a sense of truth? 
Mr. Pemberton adapts Bacon, dismissing his maxim 
that writing maketh ‘‘ an exact man.’’ Writing for 
him ‘‘ maketh a writing man.’’ The scribe of to-day 
flourishes under newspaper proprietors whom for my 
part I must decline to consider as the best leaders in 
English journalism. Papers lucky in murders, divorces, 
and loud but careless invective may show a fine sense 
of news; but they show also a pretty poor sense of 
fairness, and no traces of idealism. If a young man is 
to gain success by cultivating a taste for the sort of 
stuff the popular press wants and neglecting his educa- 
tion, he will have lost a good deal by the time he is 
able to produce the stuff. Also he will have succeeded 
in still further degrading the English language, or 
what is left of it. He can educate himself, if he wants 
to, by studying the best models, or the worst for that 
matter. He will do either well enough by himself, if 
he is really keen. 

There is much to be learnt in any office from studying 
proof-sheets, particularly those in which you have been 
corrected by an experienced man. At present a host of 
people are trying to write who have no gifts for writ- 
ing at all. It is pleasing to gather that this class is 
sent away by Mr. Pemberton, and that his School 
stoutly refuses to admit that many young men make 
by their pens surprising successes. I have an uneasy 
feeling, however, that he means exactly the opposite, 
and would contend that many young men can do very 
well with their pens. This, however, would be accus- 
ing a Director of a School of clumsiness in the craft 
of which he is an admired model. I dismiss the 
thought as due to my own stupidity, and welcome a 
counterblast to the flattering tales of rapid advance in 
income which are associated with the great Mr. 
Pelman. 

OLD PEN. 


DISHONEST REVIEWING. 


SIR,—The Saturpay Review and other periodicals, 
in denouncing the corruption of present-day reviewing, 
have overlooked one flagrant abuse which is much more 
subversive of literary morals than the obvious vice 
of log-rolling prevalent among friendly mediocrities, and 
much more likely to delude the public and do general 
harm than sheep-like but uninspired repetition of flatter- 
ing phrases. The following is a typical instance of a 
formidable new development. The public is not aware 
that Messrs. Dash & Co., who are the proprietors of the 
Weekly Blast, are also Bunkum Brothers, the well- 
known book publishers, and as The Piffle Publishing Co. 
own the Daily Squirt, and have also a controlling in- 
terest in Flirt’s smart weekly Pictures and Fashion, and 
perhaps other newspaper ramifications, all without any 
apparent association or common ownership. Bunkum’s 
new books are announced in the Squirt’s confidential 
paragraphs and repeatedly puffed by the eminent literary 
gossipers of the several weeklies according to their 
calibre and supposed class of readers, the one varying 
the other’s trumpeting of ‘‘ the greatest first novel of 
the age,” or Jay’s wonderful new social studies about 
to appear, or Ramrod’s sensational political revelations, 
of which advance samples are given by courtesy of Bun- 
kum, whose enterprise is greatly admired. When the 
books appear, they are promptly ‘‘reviewed” in accord- 
ance with the peculiar styles of the various papers, fol- 
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lowed by bold advertisements in the same sort of papers 
_—and elsewhere—quoting thé eulogistic phrases of the 
shop ‘“‘ reviewers.” The reading public is gulled, or the 
whole business of reviewing and of the follow-up adver- 
tisement, quoting assumedly disinterested and indepen- 
dent opinion, is brought into contempt. A highbrow 
amateur recently waxed very indignant at the dishonesty 
of the publishers’ foreword or announcements on their 
pook-jackets, which, however fulsome, deceive no one, 
because they do not pretend to be anything more than 
artizan statements. 

This hidden hand business of publicity is more decep- 
tive and fraudulent than all the evils the Corrupt Prac- 
tices Act and the Registration of Trade Names Act 
(which does not touch the financial magnate trading as 
half-a-dozen limited liability companies) were intended 
to check. Its social and financial dangers are obvious. 
But confining oneself to book boosting, its influence is 
not limited to the manufacture of a false sense of values 
regarding Bunkum’s books, but affects literature gener- 
ally, and independent publishing houses and authors in 
particular. If either incur the enmity of Bunkum & Co. 
by a business dispute, or by refusing their terms, or in 
any other of a score possible ways, the allied press may 
institute a boycott, a policy of studied neglect of the 
offenders, if nothing worse, while Bunkums, with overt 
or covert use of their press resources, are able to bribe 
or intimidate the authors they wish to secure from 
other publishers. This new menace to honest review- 
ing and to open free trade in literature is serious com- 
pared with such apparent favouritism and irresponsi- 
bility as your contributors have castigated. A lengthy 
eulogy of the poems of Z on the same page as a column 
of notes by the same Z, and the frequent references to 
the clever novels of ‘‘ Miss Smith,” who is the wife of 
one literary editor, and the colleague of another, and 
other similar abuses of authority in small places are too 
common and puerile to deceive a_ sophisticated, if 


ignorant, public. 
HYPOCANTOR. 


SOME NEW LONDON STATUARY. 


SIR,—We now learn from Mr. Knott, a gentleman 
who ‘* pursues art ’’ (whatever that odd phrase of his 
may mean), that Mr. Cole’s statuary on the new 
Council building (or the statuary of ‘‘Cole’’ as Mr. 
Knott playfully epitomises him) “ illustrates the 
Council’s work.’’ Mr. Knott also mentions two 
journals in which expert views on this statuary have 
been published. This does not bring us much nearer 
to anything of value. One would like to hear what 
Sir Sidney Colvin, or some other disinterested gentle- 
man of known cultured commonsense thinks of it. So 
far as I can gather, the general opinion of it is at pre- 
sent fairly well summarized in the remark of a lady 
who, contemplating it with a critical air, concluded it 
to be an effect of an air-raid! But, ‘‘ Cole’? means 
it as ‘‘ an illustration of the Council’s work.” _Per- 
haps ‘‘ Cole ’’’ is a humorist, and there is more in it 
than meets the eye. 

H. MACKINNON. 


THE WESTMINSTER CLOCK. 


SIR,—So many members of Parliament read the 
Saturpay Review that I can think of no quicker way 
of effectively ventilating what is really becoming a 
sort of domestic scandal in the Palace of Westminster 
than by a letter to yourself, as I know it will be read 
by the right people. 

The dial of the clock in the Victoria Tower has now 
become so dirty for want of cleaning that on the south 
and south-east sides it is almost impossible to read the 
time by it. Only at night, when it is illuminated, does 
It do its duty. 

It must be now ten years since the dials were 
cleaned; and in a memory of more than four decades 
I cannot recall their having previously been in such a 


shocking condition as their present one. Surely a 
question in Parliament is called for? 
A LONDONER. 
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A DICTIONARY OF MODERN ENGLISH. 


An Etymological Dictionary of Modern English. By 
Ernest Weekley. Murray. £2 2s. net. 


‘(CN HAKESPEARE one gets acquainted with with- 

out knowing how. It is part of an Englishman’s 
constitution. One is intimate with him by instinct.’’ 
Such is the conclusion of a gay character in ‘ Mansfield 
Park,’ and similar views seem to be taken by a good 
many people concerning the English language. It is 
a rare thing to find a journalist who has any real know- 
ledge of English. The better sort, perhaps, are too 
cautious to venture on long words of which they know 
nothing, like the vivid writer who, describing the bom- 
bardment of a cemetery during the war, explained that 
the corpses were ‘‘ unhouseled.’’ But generally the 
more fluent have a sadly restricted vocabulary; they 
confine themselves to outworn phrases which have lost 
most of their meaning; when they use old words, they 
get them wrong; and they invent new monstrosities, or 
sink into vague slang, because they have no idea of 
the existing resources of the English language. A two 
years’ course for journalists has, we believe, been 
started at London University, and we hope that, be- 
fore the teachers deal with the length of a sentence and 
other refinements of style, they will suggest that would- 
be writers of English might learn something about the 
meaning of words. An examination paper might be 
set on the contents of such a Dictionary as this of 
Prof. Weekley’s. It would not be a dull examination; 
indeed, it might be quite an amusing one, for the Pro- 
fessor has a sense of humour, and has not disdained 
the aid of it to lure readers into knowledge. Also he 
is up-to-date, including such words as ‘‘ stunt,’’ which 
are popular to-day. He is able, we think, rightly, to 
be more definite than the ‘ New English Dictionary,’ in 
connecting the word with the German ‘‘ Stunde.”’ It 
is, in fact, German-American, like ‘‘ pretzel,’? and 
other words which puzzle readers of O. Henry. But 
we think that the German ‘‘ Stunde,’’ ‘‘ lesson,’’ does 
not help much without further explanation. We take 
the transference of the sense to be ‘* Stunde,”’ 
‘* hour ’’; then particular work done in an hour; then 
any particular piece of work or achievement, the popu- 
lar meaning being influenced, as is suggested, by the 
use of ‘‘ stump ”’ earlier in a similar sense. ‘‘ Stunt ”’ 
is probably, as the Professor says, late nineteenth 
century, as it does not appear in R. H. Thornton’s 
careful ‘ American Glossary.’ 

Information throughout is more accessible for being 
given in a brief form; but this represents no idle dog- 
matism, since Prof. Weekley is an old hand at English, 
witness his delightful books on ‘ Surnames ’ and ‘The 
Romance of Words.’ Few people since Trench wrote 
his well-known books have dealt with the Romance of 
Words; yet it crops up everywhere in the most unsus- 
pected places. The innocent ‘‘ arrowroot ’’ of the in- 
valid goes back to the use by Indians of a similar plant 
as an antidote to the poison in which arrows were 
dipped. The miserable little servant-girl who is the 
Marchioness in ‘ The Old Curiosity Shop,’ put orange- 
peel into water, and made believe it was wine. She 
was adding ‘‘ zest” to it, for ‘* zest ’’ is originally a 
piece of peel. Not all the romances of philology, how- 
ever, can be believed at sight. Skeat calls ‘‘ ha-ha,”’ 
a sunk fence, a duplicated interjection, as if the fence 
laughed at the man’s surprise when he met it. This 
bursting of a fence into speech is ridiculous, as is the 
cognate view that the man who meets the fence says, 
‘*Haltha!’’ If he thought it worth while to say any- 
thing, it would be something stronger than that. It 
may be from the old French hunting-cry hahai, to rally 
the dogs, but the connection with a sunk fence does not 
seem very convincing. We have long thought that the 
word is somehow cognate with several others for 
“‘ hedge,” and here it is set down as “‘ a playful ela- 
boration ”’ of that sort. There are not many deliberate 
jokes fossilised in words, but “‘tandem,’’ Latin adjec- 
tive of time, ‘‘ at length,’”’ is one of them. Latin and 
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Greek derivations can now no longer be taken for 
granted, and Prof. Weekley is wise in including a good 
store of them. ‘‘ Rosary ”’ still remains very obscure, 
as it is difficult to believe in a pious legend of the 
rose-bush being applied to a book of devotion. It is 
possible that the rose-tree, like the rosemary, was 
credited with special powers of strengthening the 
memory like those now attributed to Mr. Pelman’s 
course. Prof. Weekley’s quotation is considerably 
earlier than any in the ‘ New English Dictionary.’ To 
this, ‘‘ the noblest monument ever reared to a_lan- 
guage,’’ he pays a just tribute, while recognising that 
since its inception nearly forty years since, and 
‘largely as a result of its inspiration,’?’ much good 
etymological work has been done, and information has 
increased. The trouble is that work of this kind does 
not appear in popular publications, and journalists and 
writers of books, even books of reference, go on gaily 
repeating old guesses long since corrected. ‘‘ Bloody,”’ 
which has been introduced to polite readers by Mr. 
Bernard Shaw and lady novelists, is not a reduction of 
By our Lady! ’”’ as the Press continues to affirm. It 
is simply an intensive of the same type as ‘‘ thunder- 
ing,’’ ‘‘ ripping,’’ and other violent words. Here it 
is traced back to 1606, some way earlier than the 
‘ N.E.D.’ has found it. As Mesopotamia is explained, 
the Dardanelles, of which recently we saw a wild de- 
rivation, might have been explained as ultimately record- 
ing the name of a mythical founder of Troy. ‘‘Syringa’’ 
is not defined. To botanists, it is the lilac, not the 
‘‘mock-orange’’ which it commonly indicates. A ‘‘dema- 
gogue,’’ as we have explained to some indignant demo- 
crats, is in meaning only a ‘‘ leader of the people.’’ In 
English it is said to own its disparaging sense to 
‘ Eikon Basilike.’ But it was Aristophanes, of course, 
who first showed up in Greek the bluster and greedi- 
ness of ‘‘ Demos ”’ in the days of Cleon. 


Prof. Weekley has paid welcome attention to the 
words of modern science, and the war-words of yester- 
day. We do not hear ‘‘ Strafe’’ now, or ‘‘ camou- 
flage,’’ which was grossly over-used for a time, and 
probably most of these adaptations will disappear, like 
those of the Boer War, unless they are felt to be speci- 
ally useful. That claim may be made for ‘‘ umpty ” 
and ‘‘ umpteen,”’ of which ‘‘ Army slang to disguise 
number of division, etc.,’”? is hardly an adequate ex- 
planation. An indefinite or unknown amount is indi- 
cated. Thus the Financier of May 6 declares that 
‘‘ the umpteenth ultimatum has been handed to Ger- 
many.’’ The gramophone ”’ and ‘‘ phonograph ”’ 
were originally, we believe, varving forms of the same 
invention, when it was at its beginning. The current 
use of the ‘‘ movies ”’ is, says the Professor, ‘‘ curi- 
ously like that of the Tudor motions for a puppet- 
play ’’; but we think that in this country the ‘ pic- 
tures’? are superseding other terms. Among words 
of recent coinage we notice ‘‘ Pickwickian ’’ in the 
sense of abuse not to be taken seriously, for which 
a reference is given, but no explanation; ‘‘ Podsnap- 
perv,”’ which probably recalls the manners of that 
harbitrary gent,’? John Forster; ‘‘ Demi-monde,”’ 
due to Dumas fils; and ‘* spoof,’? which was invented 
by the comedian, Mr. Arthur Roberts. We do not 
know that any prime minister has done as much 
for the language, though Mr. Llovd George is 
the cause of the word ‘‘ limehouse,’’ which is a ‘‘ re- 
ference to a speech made at Limehouse in his less wise 
days.’’ Such a word is obvious in meaning. What 
the ordinary man has to learn is-that generally the 
easiest explanation in philology is the wrong one, and 
that some derivations, though certain, are too odd to 
be believed. ‘‘ Curiouser and curiouser,”’ he may well 
cry with Alice. when he learns that the ‘‘ story ’’ of a 
house comes from “history ’? in the same sense as 
Gray’s ‘‘ storied urn,’”? and that a muscle is a little 
mouse in derivation, being once in its movement con- 
sidered like one! English is further confused bv the 
existence of two or more words exactly similar in form, 
but different in meaning, such as the ‘“‘ soil ” which 
means ground, and the “ soil’? which means dirt. 


The Saturday Review 


Thus when the King says in ‘ 2 Henry IV.,’ iv, 4:— 
‘‘ For all the soil of the achievement goes 
With me into the earth,’’ 
the statement looks like a poor jest, which it is not. 
“* Straight ’’ and “‘ strait ’’ have been mixed up, owing 
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to Biblical usage. Even so well-known a book as the 
Authorised Version of the Bible has led to misunder- 
standings. Everybody who cares for English should 
use a dictionary, and we should like to see this one of 
Prof. Weekley’s added to the resources of every school 
library. 
NEW CHINA AND OLD JAPAN. 

China, Japan and Korea. By J. O. P. Bland. Heine- 


mann. net. 
Japanese Impressions. By Paul Louis Couchoud. 
John Lane. 7s. 6d. net. 


| these two books we have Mr. Bland writing on 
the new China and finding it very bad, and Mr. Cou- 
choud writing on the old Japan and finding it very 
good. It was a French writer of the present day, 
Mr. Hovelaque, who reminded us, only a year ago, of 
all that the old Chinese civilization and constitution 
had done for that country, giving it during long ages a 
national happiness, stability, and harmony unexcelled 
elsewhere. That constitution has now for eight years 
been succeeded by a Republican one, with almost uni- 
versal consequences of misery, corruption and chaos. 
Mr. Bland justly emphasizes the fact that this catas- 
trophic peripateia was largely the work of Ameri- 
can and English sentimentalists and their ‘‘ organs 
of opinion,’’ from the Spectator down to the 
Christian Science Monitor (of Boston,. Mass). These 
radiant optimists saw in Young China all the 
virtues that others had not long before seen in 
Young Turkey, and that yet others saw four 
years back in M. Kerensky and Young Russia, and 
see to-day in Mr. de Valera and Young Ireland and 
Mr. Gandhi and Young India. The imaginative quality 
is apt in these democratic days to see visions and 
dream dreams of this sort when it is not balanced by 
knowledge and commonsense. And lo, of the countries 
we have named, Russia is in ruins, Turkey is rent, 
beaten and poverty-stricken, India is only being saved 
from disaster by the Sahib, and Ireland during the 
past five years has been showing herself the most de- 
graded land in Europe. Mr. Bland also has his 
optimism, but it happens to be sane. He sees clearly 
enough that, in China, as elsewhere and in other times, 
the unprofitable and excitable scum who carry out 
Revolutions ‘‘ have their day and cease to be.”” The 
old Dragon Flags do not fly at present in the Chinese 
cities, but they are there, just as they were in the occu- 
pied towns and villages of France between 1914 and 
1918, hidden, folded away, but ready to be hung forth 
when the Emperor is restored to his throne, and the 
political profiteers who made and cling to revolution are 
sent packing. We only give Mr. Bland’s conclusions. 
For his evidence we refer our readers. to his book. Few 
men write more authoritatively on China, and this is 
the best of his volumes on that country and her affairs. 
He writes with passion, but he also writes with 
prudence. 

M. Couchoud’s picture of Tapan is a very different 
work. Much of it is a prose poem. He sees the people 
of the eastern maritime empire with the eye of a bard 
on the look-out for beauty. The Japan he describes is 
that delicious land in which the banks and shops close 
on the dav of the first snow-fall, so that the workers, 
on their high clogs, mav climb the hills and admire the 
miracle of the winter. The people he pictures are those 
who, when the plum-trees break into blossom, gather 
round them “‘ in a fever of admiration which has the 
elements of a personal piety.’”” He was in Japan at 
the time of the war with Russia, and, as a good 
Frenchman, he naturallv felt a little sad over the dis- 
asters of his own countrv’s ally: but even here he glows 
over the patriotism of his neighbours, the dumb, deeo 
spirit of sacrifice which possessed them, and the dig- 
nity and wisdom which postponed all rejoicing until the 
war was over and the victory won. He gives us 4 
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jearned and charming chapter on the Japanese lyric 
epigrams, those little poems of seventeen syllables into 
which so much can be compressed by a master of the 
ait—a Basho, or a Saikaku. Here is one by a writer 
of two hundred years ago, Yokoi Yayu :— 
‘* A mountain temple... 
The bell, at daybreak, 
Scatters afar the crows.”’ 


And here another by an unnamed poet :— 


‘* Blind with memories, 
I mounted to the ruins: 
And all was eglantines in flower.’’ 


Each of these tiny poems must, as Anatole France says 
in the characteristic Introduction which he contributes 
tohis countryman’s pages, emanate from a definite 
emotion. M. Couchoud gives us about thirty, and they 
suffer from being crowded, as pictures suffer from lack 
of margin in a crowded gallery. Read and reflected 
upon separately, and at sufficient intervals, they are 
often things of beauty—and by no means so easy to 
write as they appear! There are no illustrations in M. 
Couchoud’s book, but none is wanted, for each page 
isa picture in Mrs. Frances Rumsey’s admirable trans- 
lation, while the ironical touches in the Introduction 
are ‘‘ a separate ecstacy.’’ Mr. Bland’s book, on the 
other hand, is generously be-photographed. 


MARITIME LAW AND ENTERPRISE. 


International Waterways. By Paul Morgan Ogilvie. 
Macmillan. 22s. net. 


REE passage along the great waterways of the 

world has always been and is still one of the first 
requisites for the existence of international commerce. 
The author of this interesting and valuable study has 
little difficulty in showing how maritime enterprise 
gradually developed from the first timid efforts of 
coastwise navigators in the Eastern Mediterranean to 
the fleets of to-day linking together the ends of the 
earth, No doubt some readers will wish that Mr. 
Ogilvie’s historical studies had been co-ordinated with 
present-day views of ancient history, and that some of 
his dates had been removed from the notes to take 
their place in the text, as in the example of the Rhodian 
Sea Laws. But though his details leave something to 
be desired, the main growth of international maritime 
law can be traced in his pages, and it is perhans not a 
disadvantage that the kind of history that passes 
current in law-courts should be preserved as an 
authority. 

He passes in review the advent of the Phcenician 
mariners; the efforts of Egypt to secure the assistance 
of the Phoenician cities; the expansion of Greek trade 
and the dominant position of Athens as a maritime 
power under Pericles; Rome’s contempt for maritime 
commerce, which gradually declined as the necessity 
for sea-power was recognised; and the partial eclipse 
of European maritime enterprise for several centuries 
until the enthusiasm evoked by the Crusades and the 
discoveries of the fifteenth century revived it. 

The development of internal waterways under 
Charlemagne and the importance of Venice as a mari- 
time power are also dealt with. Coming down to more 
recent events, we find that with Great Britain’s 
abandonment of sovereignty over the Four Seas (1806) 
maritime freedom became established; all nations en- 
ioyed the right to navigate or fish, or otherwise employ 
the sea, without restraint. The Congress of Vienna 
(1815) instituted the principle of the universal navia- 
tion of inland waterwavs, but the recent war has 
shown the different interpretations that can be given 
to the various clauses. At the Peace Conference the 
necessity of establishing free intercourse by water was 
recognised, the tentative provisions of the Treatv of 
Versailles and Saint Germain-en-Lave being sum- 
marized at the conclusion of Part IT. of this volume. 

As changing political frontiers and the progress of 
engineering science may at anv time terminate the 
isolation of a inland state bv affording access to a 
navigable waterwav communicating with the open sea. 
the principle of freedom of navieation is of dominant 
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interest to-day. In this survey Mr. Ogilvie has sought 
especially to describe the evolution of this principle. 
He also reminds us that fluvial rights may be extended 
into the space directly above, and that such inland 
courses may serve, collaterally, as routes of Interna- 
tional Airways. Where air-vessels of an inland state 
might be denied transit over the land of adjacent 
nations, there would be no restriction to their following 
the course of the river, should it have been declared 
an international waterway. 

The convention which discussed at the Barcelona 
Conference Communications and Transit introduced an 
important innovation, namely, the general guarantee of 
the upholding of the convention on the freedom of 
international transit in time of war to the full extent 
compatible with the rights or duties of neutrals or bel- 
ligerents. This declaration applies to the interna- 
tional régime of navigable ways and ports as well as 
railroads. The proposed international law on water 
communication considerably extends the definition as 
applied by the Congress of Vienna, and introduces a 
new principle in the right of free communication 
between States by all national waterways, artificial as 
well as natural. 

Of real use to anyone obliged to acquaint himself 
with the legal status of any particular waterway is a 
list of all the treaties and conventions which govern 
navigation rights. As far as we are able to judge, the 
list may be taken as complete, though the author 
includes a number of references in which essential 
documents are only given in digest. He has added an 
excellent idex and a well-chosen bibliography. 


PIN-PRIGS. 


The Glass of Fashion. By ‘‘ A Gentleman with a 
Duster.’’ Mills & Boon. 5s. net. 


HERE are at least three ways of setting about re- 

forming the world—all of them ineffective. One 
way is to introduce legislation to better it, another is to 
assume the mantle of Jonah decrying the misdeeds of 
Nineveh, and a third is to write a book about it. ‘‘ A 
Gentleman with a Duster ’’ has chosen the Jast, and 
most difficult, method. For there is this about the 
literary means of producing reformation which makes 
it harder than the others, that it needs proof. By the 
other means you may, in the first instance, compel the 
world by law to repent, and, in the second, sway it to 
repentance by the vehemence of your rhetoric; but in 
the third neither edict nor eloquence will suffice: it 
needs facts. You must prove to the satisfaction of 
your public that they have need of repentance. You 
must, in a word, convict them of sin. 

This ‘‘ A Gentleman with a Duster ”’ fails to do. He 
takes isolated and, we think, unrepresentative instances 
of decadence and folly in high places; while his own ex- 
amples of men and women who, in his estimation, up- 
hold the best traditions of English life, themselves 
destroy his theory of national degeneration. He has 
not used his mirror to reflect Fashion en masse, but 
rather, as a naughty schoolboy might, to play the sun 
upon the faces of individuals. This will not reform 
them. It will simply encourage them. For those he 
chooses to practise his pranks upon are persons for 
whom a place in the sun is paramount. They posi- 
tively revel in the limelight. Every age has its freaks; 
but because of that must we condemn it? Are we to 
iudge a nation by the standards of one or two? Would 
‘* A Gentleman with a Duster ’’ have the reputation of 
this generation hang on the behaviour of a Margot 
Asquith ? 

The author’s earlier book, ‘ The Mirrors of Down- 
ing Street,’ scored a success mainly owing to two facts 
of osychologv : the public’s love of a mystery, and their 
still greater love of a scandal. It intrigued them to 
witness a peep-show of Distinguished Personages, and 
it amused them to play at guessing who the smart 
showman might be. But for more than one reason 


they will find, we fear, ‘ The Glass of Fashion ” less 
alluring. In the first place, the author, for all his care 
for concealment, contrived to leave finger-prints on the 
mirrors he dusted in Whitehall, and the game is robbed 
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of half its zest when the writing upon the wall is recog- 
nised. Secondly, the author is out this time after far 
smaller game. Before, he tilted (anonymously) against 
the leaders of a nation; now, he has beaten his spear— 
it was only a toy one—into a pruning-hook, and is in- 
tent upon nothing more attractive than clipping the 
hedges of Mayfair to suit the tastes of Tooting. Be- 
sides, if things in Mayfair are really as bad as he would 
have us believe, he would be better advised to let the 
hedges grow as high as possible. Thirdly, the author 
descends from his lofty pedestal and mingles with the 
crowd around its base. Having walked with kings and 
kept his virtue, he presumably wishes to talk with 
crowds for fear lest he should lose the common touch 
(we apologise to Mr. Kipling for the inversion). On 
one occasion he even goes so far as to reply to his 
critics. Surely it would have been nobier to turn his 
other cheek? The book is altogether less arresting; 
a large part of it is nothing more exciting than a re- 
view of Mrs. Asquith’s memoirs, and Colonel Reping- 
ton’s diaries, about which the world has ceased to 
bother. There are times, too, when we positively 
tremble for the integrity of the glass, so vehemently 
does the cleaner ply his trade. This rapid process of 
polishing can only produce friction, heat, and dis- 
cordant squeaks, none of which should it be a prophet’s 
business to provoke. 

Nowadays a window-cleaner cannot afford to be a 
Puritan. Polishing the windows of society is too 
delicate a job for the prude: the man must be either 
broad-minded, or blind. What would be thought, 
too, of a window-cleaner who took advantage of his 
trade to publish his reminiscences? It is not so easy 
as might appear to be pious without being vulgar, or 
indiscreet, or disloyal—or whatever epithet you may 
care to apply to the apparent betrayal of confidences 
which is so deprecated by the author in others. It is 
more tedious than terrible, and reminds us of a moralis- 
ing old washerwoman engaged upon washing other 
people’s dirty linen in public. Mr. Duster has a very 
creditable dislike for those who scoff at servants, and 
tells us how he spent the happiest days of his childhood 
among people in this station of life. With all defer- 
cnce, we suggest that he has imbibed some of their 
genius for back-stair gossip. This kind of thing seems 
nothing more ennobling than an injudicious mixture of 
priggishness and pin-pricks. 


CHURCH REUNION. 


The Free Churches and Reunion. Br. T. R. Glover. 
Cambridge. Heffer. 2s. 6d. net. 


WwW. the Cambridge Public Orator takes in hand 
a reply to the Lambeth eirenicon, something 
solid, scholarly, and argumentative is expected. The 
proposals of the Bishops for the recovery of a united 
Christendom will be either closely examined or broadly 
treated. It is a disappointment to find that Dr. Glover 
can offer nothing more than a random string of popular 
and conventional statements, interspersed with very un- 
conciliatory recriminations. The Bishops’ Jesus was a 
clergyman with a clerical mind. The conception of 
the Church which they offer has lost England. Sacra- 
mentalists—but Dr. Glover calls them sacramentarians, 
which a scholar ought to know means Zwinglians— 
make religion a matter of magic and sentiment. They 
attribute to Christian ministers the powers of priests 
and wonder-workers in darkest Africa; and in fact, 
sacerdotal ideas were brought into Christianity in early 
days by half-converted pagans. Against ‘‘ the priest- 
hood of some believers ’’ Nonconformity declares the 
priesthood of all believers. It and it alone is the heir 
of the Reformation, possessing therefore a special apti- 
tude to minister to an age which is impatient of au- 
thority, of creed and of miracle. 

Indeed, Dr. Glover pronounces the question—‘‘ Since 
the Bishops have come so far to meet you, how far will 
you go to meet them? ’’—to be vulgar and more ap- 
propriate to the market and the insurance office. ‘‘ It 


belongs to another region than that of religion.”’ If 
the Nonconformist theory of Church, ministry and 
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sacraments is truer than the Anglican, it is not a matter 
for compromise. Nor is it at all clear to Dr. Glover 
that Christ ever contemplated a single organized 
society. ‘‘ Even if he did pray the prayer attributed 
to him in the Fourth Gospel, ‘ That they all may be 
one,’ it is susceptible of other interpretations.’ Neither 
is it certain that He—Dr. Glover writes ‘‘ he —eye, 
spoke of a Church at all—‘‘ the Church talks a great 
deal more about itself than he ever did.’ This seems 
to be rather a hit at St. Paul and other New Testament 
writers. To speak of the setting apart of certain men 
for pulpits as ‘‘ ordination ”’ is, he considers, a careless 
traditionalism. Laymen and laywomen are as much 
Christ’s ministers and are as qualified to administer 
sacraments as the ‘‘ ordained.’’ 

Speaking for himself and others who hold these 
views, Dr. Glover regards it as ‘‘ quite plain that any 
ultimate reunion is still a long way off.’’ Any modus 
vivendi with the doctrines and practices of the Eastern 
and Latin Churches, or with High Churchmen at home, 
he conceives to be out of the question. ‘‘ Religion will 
never be Catholic again in this country or America,” 
for ‘* canons of truth once recognized will not be lost 
in an age when everybody can read and the printing 
press is free.’’ On the other hand, he regrets that the 
younger generation finds Free Churchism ‘' tedious.” 

Dr. Glover, rather unexpectedly, backs St. Athana- 
sius, and the diphthong on which all depended, though 
insistence on it at Niczea meant a hopelessly divided 
Christendom. ‘‘ Truth is not served by decisions 
reached in fatigue.’” The Lambeth proposals are 
highly ambiguous, especially as regards re-ordination. 
We fancy that Dr. Glover is right here, and that the 
Episcopate ought to say definitely what it means. From 
the Church side the Dean of Wells, Dr. Armitage Rob- 
inson, sharply criticizes the Lambeth idea of every- 
body accepting episcopacy without its doctrine. What 
do the Bishops mean by offering themselves to submit 
to any form of commission required by other religious 
bodies? What commissioning will they ask the clergy 
to accept from Baptists and Congregationalists? The 
Bishops of Chelmsford and Lichfield frankly say, or- 
dination. | What will they allow Rome to impose on 
them? Seemingly everything, including re-baptism 
and acceptance of papal infallibility. Rome, moreover, 
would be entitled to bring its entire system into the re- 
constituted Catholic Church, for it already satisfies the 
fourfold Lambeth requirement of adhesion to Holy 
Scripture, the Gospel Sacraments, the Nicene Creed, 
and Episcopacy. Equally every sect which accepted 
that requirement could otherwise remain just as at 
present. It is not explained how Latin ultramontane 
and Greek ceremonialist would be brought to shake 
down with bodies that refuse to kneel at Communion, 
or to baptize children; or who 1epudiate as wicked and 
superstitious almost all that they believe or do. The 
‘* vision ’? of the Lambeth Fathers is extraordinarily 
comprehensive, but does not seem to have been thought 
out. The fact is that some of them meant one thing, 
and some another. The Appeal is creditable to the 
Bishops’ amiabilitv, but hardly to their willingness to 
face the facts. They were right to take some bold 
step, for the present situation is a _ scandal to 
Christianity. But it is to be feared that there are no 
short cuts to unity. 


‘* THE FAIREST IN ALL SYRIA.” 


By E. S. Bouchier. 
Blackwell. 12s. 6d. net. 


4 is surely much to Mr. Bouchier’s credit that from 
the sober pages of this scholarly volume we should 
gain the impression of beholding a long and brilliant 
pageant. Antioch, indeed, the fairest of Syrian cities 
according to Shakespeare, has a history of no little 
interest and variety. Founded in 300 B.c. by Seleucus 
Nicator, and afterwards, like the rest of Alexander's 
heritage, incorporated in the Roman Empire, it ex 
perienced three centuries of Saracenic rule, and was 
reorganised under the Crusaders as a Frankish Princi- 
pality. Yet through all these changes of Government 
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and the differing types of civilisation accompanying 
them, the mass of the population retained its original 
Semitic character, in which violence and sensuality were 
prominent features. As set-offs we must allow the 
Antiochenes a capacity for enthusiasm which was not 
always ill-directed, and a genuine passion for beauty. 
The unique attractiveness of their city and its sur- 
roundingss is in some measure conveyed to us by the 
illustrations in this book, and by descriptions based 
upon eyewitness testimony. In Mr. Bouchier’s 
opinion, Antioch with its ‘‘marble colonnades glittering 
like glass,’’ its pillars seemingly of pure gold, and 
“the life-giving waters of the Arontes passing 
through the midst of the streets. overhung on 
either side by plantations of fruit-trees,’’ may well have 
— to St. John a fitting model for his picture 
of the New Jerusalem. We find the suggestion fas- 
cdnating, and it is at any rate certain that this city 
was the scene of many transactions which have left 
their mark on human history. Here Antony is sup- 
posed to have flouted the majesty of Rome by a formal 
marriage with Cleopatra.. Here Germanicus, the 
Empire’s hope and pride, perished mysteriously; a 
victim, as men said, to magic spells, which (so much is 
certain) were freely employed against him. Here the 
Christian faith first received the name which has ever 
since distinguished it. Here the Apostle of the Gen- 
tiles made his undying protest against the attempt to 
divert that faith into an obscure side-sect of Judaism. 
Here Titus set up the bronze Cherubim which had once 
adorned the temple at Jerusalem. Here Julian was 
greeted, first by the ill-omened wailing of women for 
Adonis, and later with the more sinister chant of the 
hated Galileans, ‘‘ Confounded be all they that 
worship carved images.’’ Here John Chrysostom 
poured out that fervid eloquence which, by its amazing 
vigour, and yet more amazing tenderness, can still 
reach us across the ages, and Libanius the pagan pro- 
fessor deprecated the foundation of a Latin chair, and 
the consequent injury to sound, i.e., Greek, learning. 
And here one of the earliest Chansons de Geste, or epic 
poems written in medieval French, had its origin. 

Mr. Bouchier is careful in supplying references to 
the authorities on whom he mainly relies. Not the 
kast merit of the book is that it stimulates a desire for 
wider reading on the subject than the space at his 
disposal allows him to supply. The Appendix by Mr. 
£. A. Sydenham on the Mint of Antioch and the coins 
produced in it at different periods deserves special 
mention. 


DOCTOR CORNWALL. 


The Mind Healer. By Ralph Durand. 
7s. 6d. net. 


HE author’s preliminary note suggests that the 

experiences of his hero may perhaps contain an 
autobiographical element. But whereas Mr. Durand 
tscribes himself as ‘‘ a convalescent of the Great 
War,’ he has transferred the action of his story to 
am earlier anc happier period. A bank clerk endeav- 
oring to com.1e literary activity with the daily 
routine, suddenly loses his memory, and is subjected 
in consequence to undeserved suspicions of malversa- 
tion. Under both these afflictions he is comforted and 
succoured by a physician ignorant of his antecedents 
aid by no means convinced of his innocence, but 
tue to the professional instinct for relieving suffering 
Many circumstances. This good Samaritan takes 
tis patient on a yachting expedition to the Cornish 
wast, and there under the soothing influences of the 
sa—the ‘‘ mind healer’’ of the title—he recovers 
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mental and bodily health, and clears himself triumph- 


antly of the charges alleged against him. Further, 
he obtains favourable terms from a publisher, and a 
consequently release from uncongenial drudgery. His 
fishing and sailing adventures are described with 
much spirit, as likewise the doctor’s various 
manceuvres for outwitting the sleuth-hounds of justice. 
The female characters are slightly but sympathetically 
drawn. 


UNCONSCIOUS HUMOUR. 


Carmichel’s Bust. By Marie Van Vorst. 
Boon. 8s. 6d. net. 


LEANOR TEMPEST took New York by storm 

that season,’’ is the sentence with which this 
amusing novel opens; ‘‘ Why—why—didn’t you come 
before? ’’ the question with which it ends. This 
medley of magic and melodrama is none the less 
humorous—-perhaps, indeed, it is all the more humor- 
ous—because the author proceeds from one riotous im- 
probability to another, all unconscious of its absurdity. 
The hero—who appears to be posing rather uncom- 
fortably for the ‘‘ film ’’—has the misfortune, through 
some freakish mistake in the ‘‘transmission of souls’’— 
to acquire the ‘‘dreadful past’’ of a peculiarly dissolute 
acquaintance, and is duly convicted of a terrible crime 
which any company of intelligent men, except a judge 
and jury, must have known he did not commit. From 
the American prison in which, all unknown to his fair 
Eleanor, he suffers the heroic pangs of the innocent, 
his escape is hardly less providential than his commit- 
ment to it is astounding; he is released by an old col- 
lege chum, who, having spent twelve years in captivity 
in an African desert, finds, on his return to civilisation, 
a fitting scope for his intensified love of freedom in the 
position of governor of the prison in which the hero is 
languishing. In the telling of this melodramatic tale 
the vocabulary of occultism is freely drawn upon. That, 
it is true, is rather a severe test of one’s sense of 
humour. But, let it be added by way of further com- 
mendation, that the characters—they include an Eng- 
lish peer and a duchess in holiday mood—are all as 
amusingly unreal as the plot. 
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‘“ MANNERS MAKYTH MAN.” 

The Children’s Great Texts of the Bible. Edited by 
James Hastings, D.D. Vols. IV.—VI.  Edin- 
burgh. T. & T. Clark. 7s. 6d. each volume. 
HE first three volumes of this work were duly wel- 
comed in this journal in October last, and there 

only remains to say of the concluding three that they 

maintain the high level of the others. The new 
volumes carry the work from the book of Jeremiah to 
the end of the New Testament, so that the whole of the 

Bible is now covered. The books cannot be too 

widely known and used. It is, of course, a platitude 

that the maintenance of discipline is the basis of every- 

thing in a school. Next, however, in importance to | 
that we would place such spiritual and ethical teaching 
as Dr. Hastings has attractively embodied in these 
little sermons. We have already deplored the disap- 
pearance of the Church Catechism from so many of 
our schools. Dr. Clifford helped to get rid of it. He 
was pleased to denounce the “‘ slavishness of mind ”’ 
inculcated in the Duty to my Neighbour; and a number 
of foolish parsons and ministers fell in with his view. 

Already we are seeing the fruits of that folly, and they 

will not lessen for some time to come. ‘‘ Manners 

makyth man ”’ is the fine old Winchester motto, mean- 
ing not the ‘‘ lesser morality ’’ of politeness, but the 
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higher one of decent deeds and actions. There are 
determinists all around us in these days who think the 
evil-doer, like Mr. Blatchford’s Bottom Dog, or Mr. 
Galsworthy’s Falder, is merely the unfortunate victim 
of circumstances. Such a view is sternly discouraged 
in the Church Catechism, and it is effectively discour- 
aged in these addresses to children. A man is what 
his deeds have made him, and will be what his deeds 
are making him. That is the maxim to keep before 
the eyes of careless youth; and it is because these books 
do that more thoroughly and at the same time more 
attractively than any other present day efforts of the 
kind we have seen, that we recommend them cordially 
and confidently to all schoolmasters and _ schoolmis- 
tresses in whose curricula Christianity and Conduct still 
find a place. 


MUSIC NOTES 


LIBRETTOS FOR LIGHT OPERAS.—We thoroughly endorse 
Sir Ernest Palmer’s suggestion that light opera might profitably 
engage the attention of the British composer more than it does. 
The ability of the latter to write the sort of music that is re- 
quired for it needs not to be questioned. What he has to do is to 
avoid weak imitations of Gilbert and Sullivan—at once the alpha 
and omega of an inimitable school—and proceed with confidence 
on the lines of ‘ Shamus O’Brien ’ and ‘ The Boatswain’s Mate,’ 
the former for choice. Sir Ernest Palmer is right when he says 
that our young composers take themselves too seriously. He 
might almost have protested that most of them take life and art 
as a tragedy. But there is no valid reason why they should 
continue to do so; for they are not solemn by nature, and, 
despite their poses, are not lacking in humour. What they are 
in need of is the pen capable of writing librettos. That the music, 
however excellent, will not avail without a good book is evident ; 
it is simple waste of time and material. But the fact must not 
be merely taken for granted when it comes to suggesting the 
revival of light opera, especially of the sort with which Boiéldieu, 
Adolphe Adam, Auber and Ambroise Thomas enriched the French 
school. The proper thing to do is to begin this crusade at the 
right end, and encourage the cultivation of a class of librettists 
that does not at the present moment seem to exist—librettists 
capable of writing amusingly, and intelligently, instead of far- 
ragos of vapid nonsense uttered by unhuman characters acting on 
no reasonable motive. Above all, give us librettists equal to the 
invention of skilful stage intrigue, with some sense of the theatre 
and a soul above the commonplace buffoonery of burlesque or 
extravaganza. The necessary touch of lightness for light opera 
can be attained by sensible and legitimate means, without carry- 
ing Gilbertian methods to the extreme of exaggeration. Perhaps 
Sir Ernest Palmer may see his way to furthering his suggestion 
by offering a prize for a libretto. Then, if it be good enough to 
inspire a decent musician, let more than one try his hand upon it. 
The public will furnish an adequate prize for the hand that suc- 
ceeds best. 

THE MUSIC OF MANUEL DE FALLA.—Among the few 
items that proved wholly enjoyable at Mr. Edward Clark’s fourth 
concert, given at Queen’s Hall last Friday evening, was the suite 
by Manuel de Falla entitled ‘ Nights in the Gardens of Spain.’ It 
lives up to its name in the subtleness of its suggestion, which, 
wifhout taking on the definite forms of the Spanish dance, yet 
recalls their various fascinating rhythms as vividly as if Albeniz 
had penned them, but in a different style. There are three move- 
ments, each associated with a different garden of the Iberian 
Peninsula, and they should have been played without break, as 
the programme stipulated, but they were not. Rhapsody succeeds 
rhapsody with a reiteration of themes that never awaken a sus- 
picion of vulgarity either in subject or treatment. The orchestra- 
tion is charming, and includes more or less of a solo instrument 
in the piano, which plays quite an interesting part of its own. It 
was this that introduced Sefior de Falla both as a skilful execu- 
tant and a clever and original musician. The combination proved 
highly satisfactory. He seems to be no longer a young man, but 
has all the energy of the Spaniard of high mettle, and he brought 
out all the colour in his work. It came as an extraordinary 
contrast after the dull horn concerto by Mozart, played just before 
it. In the same way we took pleasure in the performance of Mr. 
Eugene Goossens’s ‘ Four Conceits,’? which are spontaneous as 
well as clever, after listening once more to the rather laboured 
* Valses Nobles et Sentimentales ’ of Ravel, which do not improve 
on further acquaintance. The concert began with the prelude to 
Vincent d’Indy’s ‘ Fervaal ’ and Mr. Gustav Holst’s characteristic 
* Japanese Suite.’ 

INSTRUMENTAL RECITALS.—One cannot help sympathis- 
ing with the rank and file of recital-givers when they read the 
notice, *‘ All seats sold ’? advertised in the same columns with 
their own modest announcements. But there is only one Kreisler, 
and he has not been with us for many seasons. On the other 
hand, Mr. Moisewitsch has evidently returned with the resolve to 
make the most of the merry month of May (perhaps of other 
months also), and if he can fill Queen’s Hall on a fine Saturday 
afternoon, as he did last week, he has a good reason for remain- 
ing with us. - Mr. Egerton Tidmarsh has to his credit some 
admirable pianoforte playing of Bach, Franck, Brahms, and 
Scriabin; Mr. Isaac Losonesky, at a second violin recital, im- 
pressed us very favourably by the quality of his tone and facility 
of execution, especially in Tartini’s G minor sonata; while Miss 
Beatrice Bellini, a young pianist of decided promise, once more 
displayed ability in a capital programme. 
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INSPIRED GOLF, by R. B. Townshend (Methuen: Qs. 6d 
net). There are those who count time by golf-strokes rather than 
heart-throbs; and this class of enthusiasts seems to be chief 
considered by Mr. Townshend, who with the ripe wisdom of un 
score years and ten instructs them how to improve or reinstate 
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their game. For ourselves, we have no intention of practisin, 
with a ball, duly impeded with sufficient corks, in order to = 
prove our drive; we have never been quite carried away by the 
golf-stream. But those who have will doubtless find suitable and 
agreeable instruction in Mr. Townshend’s pages; and they have 
after all, the trimmings which one expects from an Ex-Treasurer 
of the Oxford University Golf Club. Mr. Townshend begins with 
“the sin of Acedia,”” of which many golfers are lamentabj 
ignorant; and he drops into verse in a friendly way, like Mr 
Wegg. ‘* Ambidexterity,’’ which, if we remember right, might 
have kept Duncan, a muff with the left hand, in an important 
final of last year, is worth considering, and ‘Mere Anecdotage,’ 
after strenuous attention to fifteen rules necessary to get the ball 
away, is agreeable. But where, oh! where are the dons and 
professors whom Mr. Townshend has met on the links, and why 
did they not tell him, before his little work appeared in print 
that the classical tag about the reverence to be shown to boys 
does not belong to Horace, but to Juvenal? We expect these 
slips from the ordinary publisher and author, but if Oxford 
is going to tolerate them, the classics are lost. 


THE DAUGHTER TERRIBLE, by Winifred Graham (Hut. 
chinson, 8s. 6d. net), is a curious blend of a Garvice and a Benson 
novel, with the Garvice predominating. On the one hand, you 
have a Duchess and a perfect lover, a Captain in the Guards: 
on the other, a family in smart Society, father, mother, and 
daughter all provided with lovers. The ‘“‘ daughter terrrible” 
has a lover, Count Vronska, who spares no wile to entrap an ob- 
viously willing victim. When he abandons the pursuit, one of 
his partners takes it up, and though the girl comes out technically 
virtuous at the end, that is all that can be said for her. The 
whole set are, to be quite frank, nauseously dull. 


WHISPERING WINDOWS : TALES OF THE WATERSIDE, 
by Thomas Burke (Grant Richards, 8s. 6d. net), is a collection 
of horrible anecdotes. It is to be hoped that Mr. Burke will 
some day soon make an attempt to use his undeniable talents 
in a more worthy manner. 


THE LAW QUARTERLY REVIEW contains the second 
portion of Mr. de Castro’s account of the Hall-Marking and 
Coinage Acts, a most valuable repertory of information on the 
subject; Sir J. C. Fox’s study of ‘ The Nature of Contempt of 
Court’ from the earliest times, in which the only weak place 
is the production of cases of contempt in Royal officers for dis- 
obeying mandates of the Crown; a study of some new points in 
the Rent Acts by Mr. J. F. Clerk; and Mr. F. E. Farrer’s 
study of ‘ The Forfeiture of Enemy Private Pre-war Property.’ 
No student of history can afford to neglect this excellent quarterly. 


THE REVUE DES DEUX MONDES has a couple of articles 
on Napoleon by MM. Masson and Madelin, and a continuation 
of M. Paleologue’s invaluable contributions to the inner history 
of the war from the Russian side. M. Lavedan contributes the 
fiction ‘ Le Chemin du Salut.’ 


THE MERCURE DE FRANCE has an article on ‘ Napoleon 
et l’Adaptation au Malheur,’ by M. Brunet; another on the 
failure of Mr. Keynes which reached us on the day when Mr. 
Keynes had claimed for his predictions a complete success; a 
continuation of M. Charpentier’s excellent studv of British poetry 
and Baudelaire and the romance of M. Pierre-Quint ‘ Simplifica- 
tion Amoureuse.’ There is, as always, some first-rate matter 
in the ‘ Revue de la quinzaine ’—the most useful feature of the 
Mercure after all. 


We regret that in our issue of May 14 under ‘ Books of the 
Week,’ ‘ Leaves and Other Poems,’ ‘ Purple Boggarts and 
Other Poems,’ and ‘ Tushery,’ were stated to be published by 
Messrs. Simpkin, instead of Mr. Perkin Warbeck. 


FIRE OFFICE 

| “* Oh, if all things had thus been done.”’ 
Boéthius. 

Under-Insurance means you are incurring the risk 

of grave financial loss. 

For the latest attractive rates of the ‘‘ B. D.” Fire 

Insurance, write to the Fire Office, 41, Thread- 

needle Street, London, E.C.3. Please state whether 

for Private Residence or Business Premises. 


EAGLE STARE. 
BRI SH 


COMPANY LTD 


Head Office: British Dominions’'House. 
Royal Exchange Avenue, London, E.C.3 
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SPORT 


HE match between the M.C.C. and Aus- 
Tiss which concluded on Tuesday, dispelled 

the legend which had begun to surround 
the visiting team. The unqualified superiority of 
the Australians in their own country had so im- 
pressed itself upon the English mind that they 
were in danger of winning in this country by sheer 
moral ascendancy. The illusion was shattered on 
Monday, when Durston made just as short work of the 
legendary Australian batsmen as ever Messrs. Mailey 
or Gregory made of Englishmen. It proved, we hope, 
to the confounding of the pessimists, that English 
sport is not wholly decadent, and it removed the moral 
depression which would have told against us in the 


Tests. 


But the Test Matches will take a lot of winning. One 
bowler does not make a summer of success. The 
M.C.C. fielding was by no means bad, but it looked 
awful after watching the Australians. What a con- 
trast, too, in the running, particularly in the first in- 
nings! The M.C.C. men seemed disinclined to bother 
themselves over such trifles; perhaps because of the 
heat, but more probably, we suspect, because they live 
in unholy dread of their opponents’ fielding. It is the 
question of moral superiority again. It was better in 
the second innings, but might have been better still. 
These are the things that most need improvement. We 
have both bowlers and batsmen; if our men are to win 
the Tests, they must make up their minds to squeeze 
in every possible run when they are in, and squeeze out 
every possible run when they are out. 


The Test team, as chosen, is as good as could be. The 
Selection Committee had an unenviable task, and 
criticism would be captious. Richmond, on his own 
ground, is full of possibilities, and Howell should be 
able on a fast wicket to do as well as Durston did the 
other day at Lords. Strudwick is the only man for the 
wicket. It is a pity that he has not Hubble’s useful- 
ness with a bat; but better a good wicketkeeper who 
isno batsman, than one who, although a batsman, is 
even so slightly unsound at his own job. There is a 
slight tail, but all up to the ninth man in are capable of 
useful scores; in fact, the team contains enough good 
bowlers and batsmen to give the Australians an ex- 
cellent game. 


It is a pity that incidents should have occurred both 
in Australia and in this country, caused in each in- 
stance by the behaviour of the visiting cricket teams. 
We protested strongly at the time against the behaviour 
of certain members of the England XI. which led to 
il-feeling in Australia, and we feel no less inclined to 
protest against the attitude of the Australian XI. in 
this country as evidenced by their refusal to conform 
with English cricket custom last Saturday at Lords, 
and in forthcoming fixtures elsewhere. We _ see 
no justification whatever for their standpoint; if they 
have arranged a fixture-card too full to be convenient 
or comfortable, it is their own fault, and it is in the 
worst possible taste to decline to observe English rules 
in England, particularly in the face of a special request 
from their opponents. These things are little in them- 
selves, but they do nothing to promote good feeling 
between the two countries, nor are they beneficent to 


sport. 


The heavy defeat of Britain last Saturday in the In- 
ternational Golf Tournament with America made the 
pessimists jubilant. But subsequent proceedings on 
the same links gradually quietened their cries, for the 
third round of the Amateur Championship found three 
American stars out of the running—Messrs. Ouimet, 
Evans and Guilford. A fourth, Mr. ‘‘ Bobbie ”’ Jones, 
played so badly on his second round that, had he not 
had the luck of being matched against a still more 
egregious performer in the person of Mr. Hamlet, he 
must also have been defeated; and his end came, in- 
deed, in the fourth round. Mr. Hamlet, like his more 
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notorious namesake, failed to take advantage of his 
opportunities, and, unlike him, did not apparently 
realise that ‘‘ the play’s the thing.’’ Before the semi- 
final was reached America’s last hope was gone. We 
go to press before the final; but at all events a British 
champion is certain. 


What will win the Derby on Wednesday afternoon is 
a question which interests a multitude of people who do 
not belong to what is known as the racing world. It 
is to be at any rate hoped that ‘* the best horse in the 
field ’’ will be the correct answer, for there have been 
several occasions of recent years on which it is sus- 
pected that the best horse has been beaten owing to 
bad luck or bad jockeyship. At the time of writing the 
‘* market ’’ suggests that three colts have much about 
equal chances, each of them having adherents who in 
many cases are inclined to deride the pretensions of 
the other two. As a rule the claims of the winner of 
the Two Thousand Guineas are strong, and Lord 
Astor’s Craig an Eran was favourite until supplanted 
by Mr. Whineray’s Leighton, who is now pressed by 
Sir J. Buchanan’s Alan Breck; for though Craig an 
Eran beat him at Newmarket, it is accepted as a fact 
that this was owing to Alan Breck’s lack of condition. 
Several others are naturally supposed to have chances, 
irishmen deriding the notion that Colonel MacCabe’s 
Pucka Sahib can fail. Men whose opinions carry 
weight place faith in Leighton and are disposed to 
fancy that the chief danger to him may come from 
Alan Breck. 


As for the Oaks, the idea is that it might be won 
by anything, which means that there seems to be noth- 
ing with a particular chance. The 3-year-old fillies 
appear to be an exceptionally poor lot, and the race for 
the One Thousand Guineas affords no guide. Mr. 
Walter Raphael had no expectation that his Bettina 
could win, and there is no reason to suppose that he 
was entertaining an equine angel unawares; for Petera, 
a good second to Bettina at Newmarket, was soundly 
beaten at Lingfield last week by a 4-year-old colt who 
was giving her a stone more than weight for age. Shak- 
ing up the names in a hat seems as likely a method as 
any other for discovering the winner of the Oaks. Sir 
William Nelson’s Tangiers, who provided her owner 
with the Ascot Cup last year, may secure the Coro- 
nation Cup. As regards the 2-year-old races, it is 
probable that the principal one, the Woodcote Stakes, 
and most of the others, will fall to animals who have 
not yet been seen. 


The British Isles lawn tennis representatives won 
their tie with Spain in the Davis Cup matches at 
Hendon, without any inspiring play on either side. Of 
the Spanish players M. Alonso was much the better. 
He has the elegance of other continental players, but 
his service lacks force, and his partner has an unfor- 
tunate propensity for double-faulting. Mr. Woosnam 
seemed out of practise, but warmed up in the last set. 
The British Isles will now meet Australia—unless that 
country should be defeated in its preliminary tie with 
Canada—and there is a good possibility of a tough 
fight. The matches will take place in America, and 
the winners will probably also be the challengers. 


Our hearty congratulations to the Féderation Fran- 
caise de Rugby on the stand it has made to keep the 
game of Rugby football free from the professional con- 
tamination which has degraded the Association game. 
The Northern Rugby Union intended to send a team 
over to play some exhibition matches in France at the 
end of next football season. The Féderation heard of 
it, and at a full meeting unanimously resolved that 
there shall be ‘‘ interdition absolue ’’ of any club be- 
longing to the Féderation to play on any French ground 
which has been used for a Northern Union match. 
French Rugby clubs cannot afford to leave the Fédera- 
tion, which represents all the Rugby football in France. 
So it does not seem likely that the Northern Union will 
have many grounds to disport on, even if some of them 
do not belong to the Féderation. 
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16s. net. 
The Memoirs of Count Witte. Heinemann: 21s. net. 
The Ordeal of a Diplomat. By Constantin Nabokoff. Duck- 
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Democracy and the Human Equation. By Alleyne Ireland. New 
York : Dutton. 
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Cambridge University Press: 31s. 6d. net. 
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Mr. Crement K. SHORTER 
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your income while you 
live. Why not secure that 
income for your old age 
and for your wife after 
your death by means of a 


PRUDENTIAL CONTINUOUS INCOME POLICY? 


The Tobacco that an 

inspired Barrie. 
CRAVEN 


has been the first 
choice of pipe-smokers 
the world over since 
the sixties — it has 
for sixty years stood 
as the standard of 
Tobacco goodness. 


Seld in Ordinary and Bread Cut, 2 ozs,, 2/5; 4 ozs., 4/10. 


Craven #222 


Cartridges which fill e ed 
MIXTURE 


CARRERAS, LTD,, ARCABIA WorRKs, 
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N view of the strangulation of trade and industry 
ie the ruinous and prolonged coal stoppage, it is 
scarcely necessary to say that for the time bej 
there is no investment support for anything but gilt. 
edged securities. It is remarkable in the Circum- 
stances that ordinary share values have been so well 
maintained. There is, however, no great pressure to 
sell, which is just as well, since the capacity of markets 
to absorb shares is very strictly limited. There is no 
doubt that the Stock Exchange will be promptly re. 
sponsive to a clearing of the air in respect of the coal 
strike. But whether an initial improvement in markets 
generally would be fully maintained is doubtful.  Stijj 
the outlook is not entirely black. This country is not 
alone in having knotty internal problems to unravel, 
and if an industrial upheaval was inevitable, it is for. 
tunate that it has occurred at a time when trade and in. 
dustrial activity was, in any case, at an abnormally 
low ebb. < 


The fact that 83 members of the Stock Exchange 
have not applied for re-election for the current twelve 
months is an eloquent commentary on the slackness 
of business. This applies especially to the speculative 
markets, for there is always a good daily turnover in 
the Government loans, into which the bulk of the money 
available for investment continues to drift. The sup- 
ply will be increased next week by the release of the 
half-yearly dividend money (approximately £ 50,000,000) 
on the 5% War Loan, much of which will doubtless 
be reinvested at the source. Despite the recent bor. 
rowing from the Bank of England, hopes of a further 
reduction in the Bank rate to 6% are still held, though 
a clearing up of the industrial situation is an essential 
preliminary. The fact that the Governor of the Bank 
of England has declared himself ‘* more of an optimist 
to-day in spite of passing troubles than he has been for 
years,”’ is not without significance. And as another 
eminent financier has pointed out, cheaper money will 
tend to cheapen the cost of production and restore 
trade. The present stagnation of Stock Exchange 
business therefore may be more ephemeral than some 
would have us believe. 


Even the Oil Share Market has shown symptoms of 
shrinking under the withering hand of neglect, despite 
the permanent benefit the oil-producing industry has 
derived from the enforced adoption of liquid fuel. Share 
values are governed after all mainly by the ability of 
investors to buy, and that ability has been very greatly 
modified by the effect of the coal dispute. But this 
market is practically certain to secure the lion’s share 
of such speculative investment business as may be 
forthcoming, and must therefore be regarded as any- 
thing but a back number for some considerable time to 
come. Any further depression will afford an oppor- 
tunity to average that should not be missed by those 
who hold shares bought at higher levels. 


The remarkable success of recent new issues is one 
of the outstanding features in the financial world. It 
is primarily due no doubt to their intrinsic merit, for 
the investor is satisfied with nothing that is not of high 
calibre, the risks inherent to speculative securities being 
more than usually formidable. The Norwegian 6% 
loan was oversubscribed on the day the lists were 
opened and the bonds rose to 2 premium. The Metro 
politan Electric Supply Company’s 74% Extension De- 
benture stock issued at 95 was eagerly taken up. 
also was the offer by Joseph Nathan & Co., the pro 
prietors of Glaxo, of 300,000 8% Cumulative Participat- 
ing Preferred Shares. On the other hand, the issue of 
£350,000 89%, First Mortgage Debenture Stock by W: 
H. Dorman & Co. at 94 had to be withdrawn, public 
subscriptions having amounted to only about £60,000. 
The only reason we can suggest for this discrimina- 
tion is that the issue was made by an engineering firm, 
and conditions in that trade are more than usually ut 
certain. Amongst coming issues that of £3,500,000 © 
7% Debentures at 93 is awaited with interest. 
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The gamble in German loans has been succeeded by 
q reaction, but even now the- Threes are still over- 
yalued, not only in relation to the yield obtainable, but 
also in comparison with the 34% and 4% loans. Most 
of the buying was of a very “‘ ragged ’’ character, and 
was based on an absurd idea that Germany will go 
ahead uninterruptedly now she has agreed to the repara- 
tions plan, and that the mark will steadily improve in 
value. It seems to have been overlooked that the plan 
involves the constant creation of fresh paper money 
to the extent of 25% of the German exports, which must 
tend to keep the mark at a low level. On the other 
hand, the tangible gain secured by France has been in- 
adequately reflected by the prices of the French loans, 
though Italians have been moving up a little, and 
Portuguese came into favour on the news that a credit 
for 25 million dollars at 7% in favour of Portugal has 
been opened in the United States. Similar arrange- 
ments had previously been made to finance Italian and 
French committees in America, where the view that 
Europe is ‘‘ not a business proposition ’’ is evidently 
no longer held. 


A profit of no more than that made in the previous 
year by the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company, would 
doubtless have been considered fully satisfactory for 
1920 by the average shareholder in the undertaking. 
The increase from £774,900 to £837,650 is therefore 
more gratifying in view of the adverse conditions under 
which shipping companies have been operating for some 
considerable time. Although a substantially aug- 
mented capital now ranks for dividend, the Company 
is able to distribute 7% on the Ordinary shares against 
8% in 1919, and 7% for 1918; and to carry forward a 
much larger balance. The reserve allocation for the 
year is reduced to £260,000 from £350,000 in 1919, 
and the net result is a balance forward of £110,800 
against £51,140 brought in. This balance should help 
to offset the fall in both outward and homeward freight 
earnings that has been experienced since the latter part 
of 1920. Increased foreign competition and the cur- 
tailment of international trade are bound to leave their 
mark on the earnings of shipping companies in the 
current year. 


Another prominent shipping business to issue a toler- 
ably good report is the Oceanic Steam Navigation 
Company, better known perhaps as the White Star 
Line. After making provision for Excess Profits Duty 
and contingent liabilities, the surplus is £1,372,158 
comparing with £1,746,624 a year ago. The dividend 
of 15% contrasting with 20% for 1919 absorbs 
£750,000, leaving £30,885 to carry forward against 
£104,512 brought in. Delivery of the new steamer of 
16,000 tons, named the Doric, is expected early in next 
year, while the order for the Homeric has been can- 
celled, owing to the present heavy cost of construc- 
tion. The directors have, however, purchased from 
the Government, the steamers Berlin, Arabic, and 
Bismarck, renamed Majestic, now completing at Ham- 
burg. Referring to the sharp decline in freights, the 
report emphasises the lack of any indication of an im- 
mediate improvement. 


Sir William Angus Sanderson & Co. having arrived 
at a satisfactory financial readjustment, the production 
of their well-known car will be resumed on a permanent 
basis. The confidence of the trade in the future of the 
concern is shown by the fact that £35,000 of the 
amount required to purchase the assets of the old com- 
pany was put up by dealers and agents. Angus San- 
derson were originally a Newcastle coach-building firm, 
and went in for car manufacture on mass production 
lines after the Armistice. The Angus Sanderson en- 
gine, it may be noted, was entirely constructed by the 
firm of Tylers, of New Southgate, and it is now in- 
tended to adapt the works at the latter place for the 
fonstruction of the car as a whole. 


The recent improvement in the various issues of the 
Underground Electric Railways is evidently due to 
something more than a mere speculative flutter. There 
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has, in fact, been a good deal of intelligent investment 
buying based upon the justifiable assumption that a 
considerable improvement in revenue will be seen this 
year, as a result of increased fares; and the fact that 
the Tube Railways, being outside the scope of the Rail- 
ways Bill, have more scope for unrestricted develop- 
ment. So far as fares are concerned, it is obvious that 
the average increase, estimated at a halfpenny a fare, 
will mean something very substantial to a Company 
which carried nearly fifteen hundred million passengers 
during 1920. Recent estimates point to an approxi- 
mate increase of a million in the net revenue for the 
current year, based apparently on the fact that an in- 
crease of £229,000 was obtained during the latter part 
of last year, as the result of little more than 3 months’ 
operations with the revised fares. It is expected that 
the full 6% on Underground Electric incomes will be 
earned with something considerable to spare, and on the 
assumption that there will soon be a fair dividend for 
the Ordinary stock, the £10 shares of this variety have 
been in request in the region of 2} for ultimate capital 
appreciation. 


Nothing whatever appears in the report of British 
Oil and Cake Mills to justify the rumour—whicb inci- 
dentally caused a fall in the price of the shares—that 
a further capital issue was contemplated by the Com- 
pany. Up to October last little or no diminution oc- 
curred in the substantial prosperity of the undertaking, 
and it was fully expected up to that period that the or- 
dinary dividend of 20% would be maintained. The 
sudden and severe fall in prices which then set in, how- 
ever, rendered it imperative carefully to consider the 
Company’s resources by making provision for further 
reduction in values. At the same time, it was deemed 
advisable to limit the dividend to 15% for the year. 
This is by no means a bad yield for such a chaotic trad- 
ing season as that of 1920, and speaks well for the 
soundness and stability of the Company’s business. We 
have always thought well of the investment calibre of 
British Oil and Cake Mills, and see nothing in the 
latest annual report to cause any modification of that 
opinion. 

Rubber producers in general are in a very dissatisfied 
condition, but while the great majority are agreed that 
something must be done promptly to check production, 
none of them seems prepared to give practical effect 
to the conviction. That all the Companies are not 
financially in difficulties is shown by the report of 
United Sua Betong, which reveals a surplus of £57,350 
at the end of 1920, equivalent to something like 35% 
on the issued capital. In addition to this good show, 
the Company was able to redeem all its outstanding 
debentures to the total of £60,000 out of the proceeds 
from the exercise of options at a premium of 35s. per 
share. At the date of the balance-sheet the Company 
had £60,000 in Treasury Bills, in addition to consider- 
able sums in cash and War Bonds. The current year’s 
expenditure is, moreover, amply provided for by con- 
tracts for the delivery of more than one half the esti- 
mated output of rubber at the London equivalent of 
2s. 54d. per lb. This exceptionally favourable position 
is naturally reflected in the price of the shares, which 
stands at about 42s. 6d. despite the fact that rubber in 
the ordinary way is selling at a heavy loss. 


There is much significance in the recent adoption of 
oil fuel by some of the great power-producing plants in 
the very heart of the Tyneside coal district. An in- 
stance is the Carville power station at Wallsend, which 
supplies many shipyards and works with electric power. 
In this case the Wallsend Shipway and Engineering 
Company has been commissioned to convert a con- 
siderable portion of the plant to burn oil fuel. Messrs. 
Hawthorne Leslie & Co. also have in hand the conver- 
sion of a number of boilers at the Durston electric 
power station, while Messrs. Sowerby Ellison’s Glass 
Works at Gateshead have substituted oil for coal and 
coke in their furnaces. Finally, the Newcastle Cor- . 
poration Tramways have installed the Wallsend 
Howsden system for the utilisation of oil in place of 
coal for the generation of power. 
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Head Office: L 
1, DALE STREET, IVER POOL | Chief Office : 
LIVERPOOL. CORNHILL, 


E.C.3. 


ASSETS EXCEED £20,000,000 CLAIMS PAID OVER £102,000,000 


NEW TERMS LIFE ANNUITIES 


The Liverpool and London and Globe Insurance Company, Limited, have substantially increased their Annuity Terms, 
and the return now allowed per cent. on the Purchase Money places the company right in the fror* ~ wk of Annuity Offices. 


The following are a few illustrations of the very favourable terms now granted ;— 


ANNUITY (payable half-yearly ) per £100 of Purcnase Money. 


MALE LIFE 
(Age last_ birthday). OLD RATE, NEW RATE, 
55 - - : - £7 8 10 - - - - £8 10 0 
60 - 8 15 2 - - : 9 14 8 
70 - 12 18 6 13 15 8 


The Company's assets form an unimpeachable security for payment of all Annuities. 


For a Prospectus oontaining the rates for all ages apply to the above offices or any of the Branches. 


The 
Saturday Review 


PUBLISHED EVERY FRIDAY 
The First Review (1855) is still the First (1921) 


WING to the difficulties experienced by many in obtain- 
O ing copies of the ‘Saturday Review” at Newsagents and 

Bookstalls, we would urge the advisability of ordering 
copies in advance either locally or from this office (£1 10 4 per 
annum, post free everywhere). 
By doing so the public will assist the management considerably. 
Not only should our readers order the Review for themselves, but 
for others whose views coincide with that of the Paper. There 
never was a time when the services of such a publication were 
so necessary in the public interest, for the present growth of 
newspaper syndicates render it difficult to obtain free and frank 
criticism of current events in the most momentous years of 
our history. Write at once to :— 


THE PUBLISHERS— 
9 KING STREET, COVENT 
GARDEN, LONDON, W.C.2. 


rde Gerrard in the Parisb 
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